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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Heath’s Book of Beauty, 1833. By L. E. L. 
With Nineteen beautifully finished Engrav- 
ings; from Drawings by the first Artists. 
12mo. pp. 264. London, Longman and Co. ; 
Philadelphia, Wardle. 

Iy this part of our journal we have only to 

of the literary accompaniment of Mr. 

Heath’s beautiful productions. The novelty 
and originality of his design distinguishes the 
present volume from all the other Annuals ; 
and we cannot but think that the idea of pre- 
senting so many varied specimens of female 
beauty will go far to outstrip all competition in 
this class of publication. At least, for ourselves, 
much as we delight to look upon the gorgeous 
or natural landscapes of a Turner, a Stanfield, 
or a Harding—much as we admire the ima- 
ginutive productions of a Howard, a Martin, or 
a Corbould—much as we like the characteristic 
or merry groups of familiar life, in which so 
many of our artists excel—yet cannot we but 
feel gratification of a more enchanting kind 
when we contemplate the human face divine, 
in the fairest of all its aspects, the most touch- 
ing of all its expressions, the most deliciously 
bewildering and dangerous of all its possible 
existences—the matchless and captivating linea- 
ments of woman’s countenance, the grace and 
loveliness of her peerless form. 

To illustrate this justly named Book of! 
Beauty the artist has evoked the genius of | 
LE. L.; and the exquisite taste and talent 
which she has displayed in answering the call, 
prove how well iustified was the choice. It is, 
% we have 1:rarked on a former occasion, 
extremely difficult for an author to write suc- 

ully even upon a single given subject — 
more difficult still to write on many proposed, 

er various—and, need we say how in- 
tensely that difficulty must be increased when 

‘ number is added identity of species. These 

engravings are all fancied portraits of beautiful 

Women ; and it was required to compose a nar- 

tative which should give life and reality to them 

il, And admirably has this been accomplished, 

in prose and verse—of the former seven, 

md of the latter ten pieces, but the poetry not 

“eupying thirty pages altogether, 

18 not easy to pick from so rich and various 
‘wreath a specimen of flowers which can con- 
WY @ just notion of its qualities, whether (we 
‘are not for our mixed metaphor) the bloom of 

fancy, the fragrance of its thoughts, or the 

‘sence of its mentally medicinal virtues. We 

tan only state our opinion, that it is well caleu- 

to charm the fancy and touch the heart, 

A to » fornia e refined intellectual treat to 

er capable of feeling and a iatin 

the ote wrete eae ———— , 

t tale, the “ Enchantress,” occupyin 
fifth of the volume, is one of souentil tne. 
$ and we regret that we must it 

wer for the“ Talisman,” as more eligible for a 

Quotation. : The Talisman is an interesting 

“ory of an individual whose days are numbered 


his life ebbing by the gradual disappearance of a 
piece of shagreen skin, by which his span is| 
measured. He goes to Waterloo Bridge to 
commit suicide, and we copy the graphic pic- | 
ture both of external objects and of the internal 
man. 

‘¢ ¢ Pleasant,’ thought he, ‘ when the fearful 
plunge has been taken, and the last struggle is 
over, to find yourself roused from that stupor 
which had been even as death, by bottles of hot 
water at your feet, a stomach-pump in your) 
mouth, an old woman rubbing you down with 
flannel, and a respectable member of the Hu- 
mane Society watching the first moment of re- 
turning consciousness, in order to point out 
the horror of your crime! No, no—not now, 
with witnesses and succour at hand; but in 
the dark night, when the stars alone behold 
what their shining records may long since have 
prophesied, then shall the waters, gloomy as 
the life they close, give me that repose—death.’ 
Content with this determination, he gladly 
allowed his attention to fix on the scene before 
him. No where are the many contrasts in the 
appearance of our metropolis more strikingly 
assembled than in the view from Waterloo 
Bridge. As yet the sunshine, which produces 
the deep shadows deeper for its own brightness, 
was only prophesied by the clear gray light that 
brought out every object in the same dim but 
distinct atmosphere. The large pale lamps 
were not yet extinguished ; but they gave no 
light, save to the dark arches of Somerset 
House, whose depths they seemed vainly striving 
to penetrate. Somerset House conveys the 
idea of a Venetian palace; its Corinthian pil- 
lars, its walls rising from the waters, its deep 
arches, fitting harbours for the black gondola, 
the lion sculptured in the carved arms—all 
realises the picture which the mind has of 
those marble homes where the Foscarini and 
the Donati dwelt, in those days when Venice 
was at her height of mystery and magnificence. 
The other side is, on the contrary, just the 
image of a Dutch town; the masses of floating 
planks, the low tile-covered buildings, the 
crowded warehouses—mean, dingy, but full of 
wealth and industry—are the exact semblance 
of the towns which, like those of the haughty 
bride of the Adriatic, rose from the very bosom 
of the deep—Amsterdam and Venice. The 
history of the Italians is picturesque and chival- 
ric; but that of the Dutch has always seemed 
to me the beaw idéal of honourable industry, 
rational exertion, generally enjoyed liberty, 
and all strong in more than one brave defence. 
He does not deserve to read history, who does 
not enjoy the gallant manner in which they 
beat back Louis XIV. ‘ The two banks of the 
river embody the English nation,’ thought 
Charles; ‘ there is its magnificence and its 
poetry, its terraces, its pillars, and its carved 
emblazonings ; and on the other is its trade, 
its industry, its warehouses, and their many 
signs of skill and toil. Ah! the sun is rising 
over them, as if in encouragement: I here 
take the last lesson of my destiny. I have 





the gratification of his wishes, and who sees 





chosen the wrong side of the river—forced upon 


exertion, what had I to do with the poetry of 
life ?? The river became at every instant more 
beautiful ; long lines of crimson light trembled 
in the stream ; fifty pointed spires glittered in 
the bright air, each marking one of those sacred 
fanes where the dead find a hallowed rest, and 
the living a hallowed hope. In the midst 
arose the giant dome of St. Paul’s—a mighty 
shrine, fit for the thanksgiving of a mighty 
people. As yet, the many houses around lay 
in unbroken repose: the gardens of the Temple 
looked green and quiet, as if far away in some 
lonely valley; and the few solitary trees scat. 
tered among the houses seemed to drink the 
fresh morning air and rejoice. ‘ How strong 
is the love of the country in all indwellers 
of towns!’ exclaimed Charles. * How many 
creepers, shutting out the dark wall, can I see 
from this spot! how many pots of bright. 
coloured and sweet-scented plants, are carefully 
nursed in windows, which, but for them, would 
be dreary indeed! And yet even here is that 
wretched inequality in which fate delights alike 
in the animate and inanimate world. What 
have those miserable trees and shrubs done, 
that they should thus be surrounded by an un- 
natural world of brick—the air, which is their 
life, close and poisoned, and the very rain, 
which should refresh them, but washing down 
the soot and dust from the roofs above; and 
ail this, when so many of their race flourish in 
the glad and open fields, their free branches 
spreading to the morning dews and the summer 
showers, while the earliest growth of violets 
springs beneath their shade?’ He turned dis- 
contentedly to the other side of the bridge. 
* Beautiful !’ was his involuntary ejaculation. 
The waves were freighted as if with Tyrian 
purple, so rich was the sky which they mir. 
rored; the graceful arches of Westminster 
Bridge stretched lightly across, and, shining 
like alabaster, rose the carved walls of the fine 
old Abbey, where sleep the noblest of England’s 
dead. Hauser to the glorious past !—how it 
honoured us! Once we were the future, and 
how much was done for our sake! The con- 
trast between above and below the bridge is 
very striking. Below, all seems for use, ex- 
cept Somerset House—and even that, when we 
think, is but a superb office—and the Temple 
gardens: allis crowded, dingy, and commercial. 
Above, wealth has arrived at luxury ; and the 
grounds behind Whitehall, the large and orna- 
mental houses, have all the outward signs of 
rank and riches. Charles turned-sullenly from 
them, and watched the boats now floating with 
the tide. As yet few were in motion; the 
huge barges rested by the banks, but two or 
three colliers came on with their large black 
sails, and darkened the glistening river as they 

At this moment the sweet chimes of 
St. Bride struck five, and the sound was imme. 
diately repeated by the many clocks on every 
side: for an instant the air was filled with 
music. *¢ Curious it is,’ murmured our hero, 
‘ that every hour of our day is repeated from 
myriad chimes ; and yet how rarely do we attend 
to the clock striking! Alas! how emblematic 
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is this of the way in which we neglect the 
many signs of time! How terrible, when we 
think of what time may achieve, is the manner 
in which we waste it! At the end of every 
man’s life, at least three-quarters of the might 
element of which that life was composed will 
be found void—lost—nay, utterly forgotten ! 
And yet that time, laboured and husbanded, 
might have built palaces, gathered wealth, and, 
still greater, made an imperishable name.’ ” 

There is also a capital description of Covent 
Garden Market, but we have not room for it; 
and we will not, by extract, anticipate aught of 
the dénowement of the story. The “ Knife” is 
a tale of murder, trial, and death; which we 
merely mention as a novelty, of much ee 
from the pen of our fair writer; and shall 
transcribe but a few passages as examples in a 
different style. 

** Death never excites such sympathy as it 
does when it assumes the shape of murder. In 
a few days the little garden was stripped of 
every plant, rosemary, rue, currant, and goose- 
berry bush, potato and cabbage,—all that their 
possessors might have some relic of ‘ the hor- 
rible murder ;’ and every one planted the spoil 
in the most conspicuous part of their own 
garden. The poor old woman had been uni- 
versally liked; she had kept that shop forty 
years; nothing had induced her to leave it, 
though the original motive for settling there 
had long passed away. The ‘ Great House,’ as 
it was wont to be called, where she had lived 
servant, and which had once been scarcely 
twice a stone’s throw from her home, had since 
been pulled down. Mrs. Bird had for many 
years been the sole chronicler of the glories of 
* the old familys’ and her former connexion 
with it gave her still something of consequence 
in the eyes of her neighbours. The most scru- 
pulous honesty, a cheerful temper, and a t 
love for children (a singularly popular quality), 
a regular attendance at church (on fine Sun- 
days in the bright red shawl, on wet ones in a 
less bright red cloak), and a naturally 
understanding, made her beloved, and her 
advice often both asked and taken. Many 
complained of the distance of her shop, but no 
one thought of going to another. All respected 
the feeling that made the old woman cling to 
the spot which had witnessed her youth, her 
marriage, and her old age. She had wedded, 
early in life, one of the gardeners of the ‘ Great 
House,’ who, to use that common but most ex- 
pressive phrase, had turned out ‘no better than 
he should do.’ Luckily, going home one night 
in a state of intoxication, he broke his neck — 
an event Mrs. Bird deplored much more than 
her neighbours thought necessary. However, 
it was not that sort of grief which requires 
consolation ; and the widow was not tempted 
to forget the miseries of her first marriage in 
the happiness of a second. She never gave 
hope that triumph over experience, which Dr. 
Johnson so ungallantly declares a second wed- 
ding to be. Years after years rolled away, and 
Mrs. Bird and her shop seemed as much part 
of the moor as the stunted furze-bushes. No 
one dreamt of change till the morning of the 
murder, and then, as we have said, every body 
had foreseen what the old woman’s living by 
herself, in such an out-of-the-way place, would 
come to.” _ “i * 

‘* At length the day of trial arrived. Assur- 
edly the English trial for murder is an awful 
assembling ; the vague look of serious horror, 
which would be ludicrous under any other 
circumstances, is here redeemed by its fearful 
source. The grave costume of the bar, the 
dignified solemnity of the judge, the long robes, 


all differing from the ordinary apparel of daily 
life, have their full effect on at least two-thirds 
of the spectators. Some may be too thoughtful, 
others too thoughtless, to have their imagina- 
tion affected by all this ‘ pomp of circumstance ;” 
but this is far from being the feeling of the 
generality. The court was crowded at an un- 
usually early hour. Gradually the dense and 
silent mass gave way before the slow approach 
of the judge: he took his seat; the twelve 
jurymen followed— there was a slight stir as 
each one settled in his place, and then all was 
quiet as the grave. There is a deep impression 
of awe produced by such a vast but silent 
crowd ; we are at once conscious that the cause 
is terrible which can induce the unusual still- 
ness. The issue of a trial on which hangs life 
or death, is indeed an appalling thing. We 
know that men are about to take away that 
which they cannot give —that a few words of 
human breath will deprive of breath one of the 
number for ever; and though we acknowledge 
that in this evil world punishment is the only 
security against crime, and that blood for blood 
has been a necessity from the beginning of 
time; still, we feel that the necessity is a 
dreadful one. ° o - 

*¢ The prisoners were now required to plead 
guilty or not guilty. ‘ Not guilty !” replied the 
gipsy, with an air of mingled confidence and 
defiance. His wife had not till that moment 
been aware of his presence. At the first tone 
of his voice, she sprang forward with a cry and 
look of intense delight, and throwing herself at 
his feet, embraced his knees, while joy and 
affection found vent in a passionate burst of 
tears. The gipsy seemed the least moved of 
any by the touching love of his wife ; he rather 
suffered than returned her caresses, receiving 
them more as homage is accepted, than as fond- 
ness is requited. How incomprehensible is 
woman’s love !—it is not kindness that wins it, 
nor return that ensures it; we daily see the 
most devoted attachment lavished on those who 
seem to us singularly unworthy. The Spectator 
shewed his usual knowledge of human nature, 
when, in speaking on this subject, he relates, 
that in a town besieged by the enemy, on the 
women being allowed to depart with whatever 
they held most precious, only one among them 
carried off her husband,—a man notorious for 
his tyrannical temper, and who had, moreover, 
a bad—or, as it turned out, a good—habit of 
rbeating his wife every morning. Well, all 
governments are maintained by fear—fear being 
our great principle of action ; and fear, we are 
tempted to believe, heightens and strengthens 
the love of woman.” 

“ Theresa” is’ a narrative, the novelty of 
whose plot would be spoilt by reference to 
parts; and we accordingly venture to supply 
their place by quoting entire the following 
poem, entitled “* Meditation.” 


* A sweet and melancholy face, that seems 
Haunted with earnest th 3 th 
And evening, starry eve, half clouds, half light, 
Is in the shadowy beauty of her eyes. 
How quietly has Night come down, 
Quiet as the sweet sleep she yields! 
A Spr me shadow marks yon town, 
A silvery hue the moonlit fields ; 
And one or two white turrets rise 
ttering beneath the highest ray— 
conscious of the distant skies, 
To which they teach and point the way. 
The river in the lustre gleams, 
Where hang the blossomed shrubs above— 
The flushed and rose, whose dreams 
Must be of summer of love. 
The pale acacia’s fragrant h 
Is heavy with its weight of dew; 
And every flower and leaf have now 
A sweeter sigh, a deeper hue, 
be yy yg | there stirs no wing— 
Mute is the bird, still the bee; 








Only the wind is wandering— 
ild Wind, is there no rest for thee ? 
Oh, wanderer over many flowers, 
Have none of them for thee repose? 
Go sleep amid the lime-tree bowers, 
Go rest by yon white gelder-rose. 
What ! restless still ? methinks thou art 
Fated for aye to bear along 
The beating of the poet’s heart, 
The sorrow of the poet’s song. 
Or has thy voice before been heard, 
The language of another sphere, 
And every tone is but a moh 
Mournful, because forgotten here ? 
Some memory, or some sympathy, 
Is surely in thy murmur brought: 
Ah, all in vain the search must be, 
To pierce these mysteries of thought ! 
They say that, hung in ancient halls, 
At midnight from the silent lute 
A melancholy music falls 
From chords which were by daylight mute. 
And so the human heart by night 
Is touched by some inspired tone, 
Harmonious in the deep delight, 
By day it knew not was its own. 
Those stars upon the clear blue heaven— 
Those stars we never see by day— 
Have in their hour of beauty given 
A deeper influence to their sway— 
Felt on the mind and on the soul— 
For is it not in such an hour 
The spirit spurns the clay’s control, 
And genius Knows its glorious power ?}— 
All that the head may e’er command, 
All that the heart can ever feel, 
The tuneful lip, the gifted hand, 
Such hours inspire, such hours reveal. 
The morrow comes with noise and toil, 
The meaner cares, the hurried crowd, 
The culture of the barren soil, 
And gain the only wish avowed : 
The loftier vision is gone by— 
The hope which then in light had birth, 
The flushing cheek, the kindling eye, 
Are with the common things of earth. 
Yet all their influence is not gone: 
Perchance in that creative time 
Some high attraction first was known, 
Some aim and energy sublime. 
In such an hour doth sculptor know 
What shapes within the marble sleep; 
His Sun-god lifts the radiant bow, 
His Venus rises from the deep, 
And imaged on the azure air : 
The painter marks his shadows rise— 
A face than mortal face more fair, 
And colours which are of the skies. 
The hero sees the field his own, 
The banners sweep o’er glittering spears, 
And in the purple and the throne 
Forgets their cost of blood and tears. 
And he who gave to Europe’s sight 
Her sister world till then unseen, 
How long to his inspired night 
Familiar must that world have been ! 
All Genius ever yet combined, 
n its first hour could only seem, 
And rose embodied in the mind 
From some imaginative dream. 
O beauty of the midnight skies ! 
O mystery of each distant star! 
oO hours, whose magic 
In rest and calm,,with Day afar ! 
Thanks for the higher moods that wake 
Our thoughtful and immortal part !— 
Out on our life, could we not make 
A spiritual temple of the heart! 

Of “+ Rebecca”—a tale of the time of Charles 
the Second, which introduces Lee the poet ~ 
very affecting manner—the finale is powerfully 
tragic, and reminds us of Kenilworth. Ex. 
periments” is in a lighter strain, and gives the 
adventures of a ‘lover from ennul. - . 
piquant, and shews great observation of 
We take a Brighton fancy ball sketch as a 
sample. 3 : 

“ Now, a fancy ball is bad enough in London, 
where milliners are many, and where — 
have costumes that may be borrowed or -— : 
but in the country, where people are he 
their own devices—truly to them may 
applied the old poet’s account of —- 
‘ their fancies are all frightful.’ Miss me 
we need scarcely observe, wore @ —_ - 
looked as oriental, at least as un-Engli 
possible. Elizabeth preferred going — Creil 
the taste of her grandmothers; and when 
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jat-saw her standing in the window, with the 
ipse hanging sleeves of former days, and float- 
ing draperies of an antique striped silk—her 
arms just bare to the elbow, and her fair 
igir in half-dishevelled curls,—he decided, that 
{you are very young and pretty, extravagance 
in costume carries its own excuse. To the 
jance they went: the dancing was bad, the 
music worse, and instead of ice, sago was handed 
rand to keep the young people from taking 
wid, Yet Cecil had passed worse evenings. 
We talk of unsophisticated nature—I should 
like to know where it is to be found. Elizabeth 
Temple’s hair did curl naturally—she made her 
own dresses—and for accomplishments, played 
m her grandmother’s spinnet by ear, knitted 
pues, and took the housekeeping alternate 
veks with her sister ;—yet had she talents for 
firtation at least equal to those of any young 
lady whose dress and accomplishments are the 
ection of milliners and May Fair. Cecil 
was her partner the most of the evening ; and, 
bya few ingenious and invidious parallels, im- 
plied, not expressed, between him and the other 
avaliers, that preference of attention, the best 
of feminine flattery,—and a deference to his 
ginion, nicely blended with a self-conscious- 
ness of prettiness, Elizabeth contrived to keep 
him rather pleasantly awake. Mr. Temple’s 
house lay in his way home; and though he had 
dready ate supper enough for six months, his 
friends would make him go in for another. On 
his departure, Elizabeth gave him some trifling 
commission at Hastings; and while she was 
writing it down, Forrester, with that universal 
habit of the idle, took up whatever happened to 
be near, in the laudable intention of twisting 
it to pieces. It was the little green silk purse, 
ad he looked on it with a remembrance of the 
dender fingers he had seen employed in its 
making. Could he be mistaken ? No, he saw 
the letters distinctly, C. F. worked in light 
brown hair—his own initials; and he now 
recollected that Miss Temple had asked him 
the other morning what was his Christian 
mame; on hearing which, she made the usual 
remark of young ladies in such eases, ‘ Dear, 
vhat a beautiful name!’ Elizabeth, turning 
rund at this minute, saw the purse in his 
hand, and also which of the stitches had fixed 
his attention. Blushing even deeper than the 
weasion required, she said in a low but hurried 
voice, ‘I really cannot have my work spoilt ; 
give me the purse, Mr. Forrester.’ ‘ Never !’ 
sid Cecil, in what was for him a very energetic 
tne. ‘Oh, but I must and will have it!’ 
making an attempt to snatch it from him— 
‘owhich his only answer was to catch her hand 
and kiss it. ‘ Elizabeth, my dear, Mr. For- 
Tester must be tired; do not detain him with 
your foolish commissions,” said her father, who 
tdvaneed, and himself accompanied his guest 
to the hall, taking leave of him with a myste- 
Tous look of mingled cordiality and compas- 
son, The young gentleman rode home, too 
twed for any thing but sleep; and when he 
woe the next morning, it was with a con- 
Vetion that light brown hair was an excellent 
im @ woman.” 
We will only let out so much of the secret as 
tell that the initials were not his, after all, 
of a more favoured lover. 
A portrait designated “ Lucy Ashton,” gives 
nt the subjoined story, told by an old crone 
“amuse” the heroine, in an ancient gloomy 
» by night, when her spirit is most 


“* Many, many years ago there was a fair 
—- fair, that from her childhood all 
prophesied it could lead to no good. 





When she came to sixteen, the Count Ludolf 
thought it was a pity such beauty should be 
wasted, and therefore took possession of it: 
better that the lovely should pine in a castle 
than flourish in a cottage. Her mother died 
broken-hearted ; and her father left the neigh- 
bourhood, with a curse on the disobedient girl 
who had brought desolation to his hearth, and 
shame to his old age. It needs little to tell 
that such a passion grew cold—it were a long 
tale that accounted for the fancies of a young, 
rich, and reckless cavalier ; and, after all, no- 
thing changes so soon as love.’ ‘ Love !’ mur- 
mured Lucy, in a low voice, as if unconscious 
of the interruption ; ‘ Love, which is our fate, 
like fate must be immutable: how can the 
heart forget its young religion?’ ‘ Many,’ 
pursued the sibyl, ‘ can forget, and do and will 
forget. As for the count, his heart was cruel 
with prosperity, and selfish with good fortune; 
he had never known sickness which softens— 
sorrow which brings all to its own level — 
poverty which, however it may at last harden 
the heart, at first teaches us our helplessness. 
What was it to him that Bertha had left the 
home which could never receive her again ? 
What, that for his sake she had submitted to 
the appearance of disgrace which was not in 
reality her’s ?—for the peasant-girl was proud 
as the baron; and when she stept over her 
father’s threshold, it was as his wife. Well, 
well, he wearied, as men ever weary of woman's 
complaining, however bitter may be the injury 
which has wrung reproach from the unwilling 
lip. Many a sad hour did she spend weeping 
in the lonely tower, which had once seemed to 
her like a palace; for then the radiance of love 
was around it—and love, forsooth, is some- 
thing like the fairies in our own land; for a 
time it can make all that is base and worthless 
seem most glittering and precious. Once, every 
night brought the ringing horn and eager step 
of the noble hunter; now, the nights passed 
away too often in dreary and unbroken splen- 
dour. Yet the shining steel of the shield in 
the hall, and the fair current of the mountain- 
spring, shewed her that her face was lovely as 
ever. ‘ One evening he came to visit her; and 
his manner was soft, and his voice was low, as 
in the days of old. Alas! of late she had been 
accustomed to the unkind look and the harsh 
word. ‘It is a lovely twilight, my Bertha,’ 
said he; ‘ help me to unmoor our little bark, 
and we will sail down the river.’ Witha light 
step, and yet lighter heart, she descended the 
rocky stairs, and reached the boat before her 
companion. The white sail was soon spread— 
they sprang in, and the slight vessel went 
rapidly through the stream. At first the waves 
were crimson, as if freighted with rubies, the 
last love-gifts of the dying sun—for they were 
sailing on direct to the west, which was one 
flush, like a sea of blushing wine. Gradually 
the tints became paler; shades of soft pink 
just tinged the far-off clouds, and a delicate 
lilac fell on the waters. A star or two shone 
pure and bright in the sky, and the only 
shadows were flung by a few wild rose-trees 
that sprang from the clefts of the rocks. By 
degrees the drooping flowers disappeared ; the 
stream grew narrower, and the sky became 
darker ; a few soft clouds soon gathered into a 
storm: but Bertha heeded them not; she was 
too earnestly engaged in entreating her hus- 
band that he would acknowledge their secret 
marriage. She spoke of the dreary solitude to 
which she was condemned; of her wasted 
youth, worn by the fever of continual anxiety. 
Suddenly she stopped in fear—it was so gloomy 
around; the steep banks nearly closed over- 





head, and the boughs of the old pines which 
stood in some of the tempest-cleft hollows met 
in the air, and cast a darkness like that of night 
upon the rapid waters, which hurried on as if 
they distrusted their gloomy passage. At this 
moment Bertha’s eye caught the ghastly pale- 
ness of her husband's face, terribly distinct : 
she thought that he feared the rough torrent, 
and for her sake; tenderly she leant towards 
him—his arm grasped her waist, but not in 
love; he seized the wretched girl and flung 
her overboard, with the very name of God upon 
her lips, and appealing, too, for his sake! 
Twice her bright head—Bertha had ever gloried 
in her sunny curls, which now fell in wild pro- 
fusion on her shoulders—twice did it emerge 
from the wave; her faint hands were spread 
abroad for help; he shrunk from the last glare 
of her despairing eyes; then a low moan; a 
few bubbles of foam rose on the stream; and 
all was still—but it was the stillness of death. 
An instant after, the thunder-cloud burst 
above, the peal reverberated from cliff to cliff, 
the lightning clave the black depths of the 
stream, the billows rose in tumultuous eddies ; 
but Count Ludolf’s boat cut its way through, 
and the vessel arrived at the open river. No 
trace was there of storm; the dewy wild flowers 
filled the air with their fragrance; and the 
moon shone over them pure and clear, as if her 
light had no sympathy with human sorrow, and 
shuddered not at human crime. And why should 
she? We might judge her by ourselves; what 
care we for crime in which we are not involved, 
and for suffering in which we have no part ? 
‘ The red wine-cup was drained deep and long 
in Count Ludolf’s castle that night; and soon 
after, its master travelled afar into other lands 
—there was not pleasure enough for him at 
home. He found that bright eyes could gladden 
even the ruins of Rome —but Venice became 
his chosen city. It was as if revelry delighted 
in the contrast which the dark robe, the gloomy 
canal, and the death-black gondela, offered to 
the orgies which made joyous her midnights.’ 
‘ And did he feel no remorse?” asked Lucy. 
* Remorse !’ said the crone, with a scornful 
laugh; ‘ remorse is the word for a child, or for 
a fool—the unpunished crime is never regretted, 
We weep over the consequence, not over the 
fault. Count Ludolf soon found another love. 
This time his passion was kindled by a picture, 
but one of a most strange and thrilling beauty 
—a portrait, the only unfaded one in a deserted 
palace situate in the eastern lagune. Day after 
day he went to gaze on the exquisite face and 
the large black eyes, till they seemed to answer 
to his own. But the festival of San Marco was 
no time for idle fantasies; and the Count was 
among the gayest of the revellers. Amid the 
many masks which he followed, was one that 
finally rivetted his attention. Her light step 
seemed scarcely to touch the ground, and every 
now and then a dark curl or two of raven soft. 
ness escaped the veil ; at last the mask itself 
slipped aside, and he saw the countenance of 
his beautiful incognita. He addressed her ; and 
her answers, if brief, were at least encouraging ; 
he followed her to a gondola, which they entered 
together. It stopped at the steps of the palace 
he had supposed deserted. ‘ Will you come with 
me ?’ said she, in a voice whose melancholy was 
as the lute when the night-wind wakens its 
music ; and as she stood by the sculptured lions 
which kept the entrance, the moonlight fell on 
her lovely face—lovely as if Titian had painted 
it. Could you doubt?’ said Ludolf, as he 
caught the extended hand; ‘ neither heaven 
nor hell should keep me from your side!’ And 
here I cannot choose but laugh at the exag- 
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— 
gerated phrases of lovers : dg & a stone wall or 
a steel chain might have kept him away at that 
very moment! They passed through many a 
gloomy room, dimly seen in the moonshine, till 
they came to the picture-gallery, which was 
splendidly illuminated—and, strange contrast 
to its usual desolation, there was spread a mag- 
nifigent banquet. The waxen tapers burned 
in their golden candlesticks, the lamps were fed 
with perfumed oil, and many a crystal vase was 
filled with rare flowers, till the atmosphere was 
heavy with fragrance. _ Piled up, in mother-of. 
pearl baskets, the purple grapes had yet the 
morning dew upon them; and the carved pine 
reared its emerald crest beside peaches, like 
topazes in a sunset, . The Count and: the lady 
seated themselves on a crimson ottoman; one 
white: arm, leant negligently, contrasted with 
the warm colour of the velvet; but extending 
the other towards the table, she took a glass ; 
at her sign the Count filled it with wine. 
* Will you pledge me ?’ said she, touching the 





cup with her lips, and passing it to him. He) 
drank it—for wine and air seemed alike freight- | 
ed with the odour of her sigh, ‘ My beauty !”| 
exclairfed Ludolf, detaining the ivory hand. | 
* Nay, Count,” returned the stranger, in that | 
sweet and peculiar voice, more like music than | 
language —‘ I know how lightly you hold the 


lover's vow!’ ‘I never loved till now!’ ex-| 
| 


claimed he, impatiently ; ‘ name, rank, fortune, 


biographies; “and “sometimes from local and 
county histories. Mr. Burke’s design is there- 
fore worthy of the utmost encouragement ; 
arid, arduous as it is, we trust the aid of indi- 
viduals in possession of the requisite data will 
enable him to carry it to as commendable a 
conclusion as his preceding genealogical la- 
bours, 

Yet, highly as we estimate the zeal and 
ability of the writer, we hardly know how 
to introduce his present performance to our 
readers, so that they may confirm our opinion. 
To quote family trees is impossible, and to lop 
off branches, by way of sample, unnatural. 
We will, however, try to extract something 
beyond the mere enumeration of ancestry, al- 
liances, number of wives and children, and 
other matters of private concernment. We 
select Mr. Coke of Norfolk as a specimen ; 

* The family of Coke, from which Mr. Coke 
derives through female descent, and which he 
now represents, is deduced by Camden from 
William Coke, of Doddington, in the county 
of Norfolk, mentioned in a deed anno 1206, 
who was father, by his wife Felice, of Geoffrey 
Coke, of Doddington, from whom descended 
Sir Edward Coke, the celebrated lawyer. This 
eminent person, the son of Robert Coke, Esq., 
of Mileham, in the county of Norfolk, and 
Winifred, his wife, daughter and one of the 
heirs of William Knightley, of Morgrave- 


life, soul, are your own,’ She drew a ring from | Knightley, in the same shire, was born at. the 
her hand, and placed it on his, leaving her’s in | seat of his father, and at ten years of age sent 


his clasp. ‘ What will you give me in ex-| 


change, — this ??—and she took the diamond | 
cross of an order which he wore. ‘ Ay, and by 
my knightly faith will I, and redeem it at your 

leasure.” It was her hand which now grasped 
his ; a change passed over her face: ‘ thank | 
you, my sister-ih-death, for your likeness,’ said | 
she, in an altered voice, turning to where the} 


portrait had hung. For the first time, the 

Count obseryed that the frame was empty, 

Her grasp tightened, upon him —it was, the 
1 


bony hand of a skeleton, The beauty vanished ; 
the face grew a familiar one —it was that of 
Bertha! The fluor became unstable, like water ; 
he felt himself sinking rapidly; again he rose 
to the surface—he knew the gloomy pine-trees 
overhead ; the grasp on his hand loosened ; he 
saw the fair head of Bertha gasp in its death- 
‘ony amid the waters ; the blue eyes met his; 
the stream flung her towards him; her arms 
closed round his neck with a deadly weight; 
down, they sank beneath the dark river to- 
ther—and to eternity.” } 
With this our review ends; and we consign 
the Book of Beauty (so beautiful in every re- 
spect) to the universal popularity 1t so richly 
merits.* 
A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the 
Commoners of Great Britain and Ireland, 
ce. ce. By John Burke, Esq. author of 
the “ Dictionaries of the Peerage and Ba- 
ronetage,”” &c. Svo. Lond. 1832. Bentley. 
Tuts is the beginning of a very curious work, 
the materials for which must have been col- 
lected during a-long period, and with great 
pains and industry. The family histories of 
many of our ancient commoners are as import- 
ant in'a public point of view, and as interesting 
in domestic’annals, as those of the highest peers 
of ‘the land; and yet we know nothing of 
them, except here and there from incidental 





* The charming portraits shall be reviewed as pro- 
duictions of art in oor next No.; and we have cal, to 
say, that to their beauty and the literary merits of this 
volume, Mr. Moyes has joined a third quality worthy of 


to the grammar-school at Norwich, whence he 
removed to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he studied for four years, and was in some 
years afterwards chosen high-steward of that 
university. From Cambridge he removed to 
Clifford's Inn, and the year after he was en- 
tered a student in the Inner Temple, whence 
he was called to the bar, and being chosen 
reader, in Lyon’s Inn, acquired so much cele- 
brity, that he very svon attained considerable 
practice,. About this period he married Bridget, 
daughter and co-heir of John Paston, Esq. of 
Huutingfield Hall, in the county of Suffolk, 
third son of Sir William Paston, of Paston, 
with whom he acquired a fortune of. thirty 
thousand pounds. An alliance, too, that 
brought, him honours and preferments as well 
as wealth. The cities of Coventry and Nor- 
wich soon after elected him their recorder. 
The county of Norfolk returned him to parlia- 
ment, and the House of Commons placed him 
in the speaker’s chair. In the 35th of Eliza- 
beth (1592), Mr. Coke was appointed solicitor, 
and the next yee attorney-general. In 1603 
he received the honour of knighthood from 
King James I. at Greenwich; and in three 
years afterwards was elevated to the bench as 
chief of the Court of Common Pleas, from 
which he was advanced in 1613 to the dignity 
of Chief Justice of England (being the last 
person who bore that title), and sworn of the 
privy council. His lordship incurred subse- 
quently, however, the displeasure of the court ; 
and, while in disgrace, hearing that a noble 
lord had solicited trom the crown a portion of 
the lands belonging to the church at Norwich, 
which he had recovered, and settled thereon, 
he cautioned the peer to desist, or that he 
would resume his gown and cap, and come into 
Westminster Hall once again to plead the cause 
of the church. Between his paternal property, 
the great marriage-portion he had with his 
wife, and his valuable offices and lucrative prac- 
tice at the bar, Sir Edward Coke realised an 
estate so ample, that each of his sons possessed 
a fortune equal:to that of an elder brother. 





high — by printing the book in a superior manner, 
even for his acourate and admired press. 


Camden, in his’ Britannia, says, § that he was 





ee 

a 
a person of admirable parts, than whom, as 
none ever applied himself closer to the study 
of the law, so never did any one understand it 
better: of which he fully convinced England 
by his excellent administration for many Years 
together, whilst attorney-general, and by exe. 
cuting the office of Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas with the greatest wisdom and 
prudence. Nor did he give less proof of hig 
abilities in his excellent Reports and commen. 
taries upon our laws, whereby he has highly 
obliged both his own age and posterity.’ Hig 
lordship died 3d September, 1633, at the ad. 
vanced age of eighty-three. A noble monu. 
ment. was erected to his memory at Tittleshall 
church, Norfolk, with his effigies habited in 
judge's robes, lying at full length.” 

The Congreve family is also a good speci. 
men: 

‘¢ William Congreve, Esq., of Aldermanston, 
in the county of Berks, and of Congreve, in 
the county of Stafford, married Mary, daughter 
and co-heiress of Sir William Pepperrell, Bart. 
This family, one of the most eminent in the 
county of Stafford, was settled at Congreve soon 
after the Conquest, and thence derived its sur. 
name. Richard Congreve, Esq. of Congreve, 
was one of the thirteen Staffordshire gentlemen 
upon whom King Charles II. intended to have 
conferred the order of the royal oak, were the 
institution of such a degree of knighthood per. 
severed in. He married Anne, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Fitz-Herbert, of Norbury, and 
grandaughter of Sir Anthony Fitz-Herbert, 
the eminent judge, by whom he had two sons, 
1. John, his successor. 2. William, a colonel 
in the army, father of William Congreve, the 
celebrated dramatist, born in 1672. This dis. 
tinguished person is spoken of in terms of ad. 
miration by every English writer who has had 
occasion to mention his name. Steele made 
him the patron of his miscellany, and Pope in. 
scribed to him the translation of the Iliad, 
Placed by circumstances beyond the pecuniary 
anxieties of an author’s profession, he is said 
to have affected contempt for the profession 
itself, The anecdote of his telling Voltaire, 
when he came to visit him, that he desired to 
be considered as a gentleman solely, and not in 
the light of an author, is one of the mortifying 
proofs that the highest gifted minds are not 
always the strongest. The latter years of 
Congreve’s life were rendered miserable by 
sickness and infirmity. Catarrhs in his eyes 
produced at length total blindness, and repeat. 
ed attacks of gout prematurely undermined his 
constitution. He sought relief from the waters 
at Bath; but the accident of being overturned 
in his carriage, left a permanent pain in his 
side, and probably accelerated his death, which 
occurred in January 1729, in the sixtieth year 
of his age. The remains of the poet were in- 
terred with great solemnity in Westminster 
Abbey; and Henrietta, duchess of Marlborough, 
erected a monument to his memory. To this 
lady, who is said to have entertained a most 
romantic regard for him, he bequeathed the 
great bulk of his fortune. Congreve’s occasional 
poems are so far below mediocrity, that we 
have not deemed it necessary at all to allude to 
them. ..As a dramatist, his fame is imperish- 
able; and he stands, if not at the head, in the 
very first class of writers of comedy: not 8 
much, however, for his humorous and natural 
portraits, as for those of eccentricity. His 
wit, indeed, flashes upon us almost to annoy- 
ance ; and it is often difficult to distinguish the 
false humour of his fools from the genuine 
sallies of his lively characters. We shall con- 
clude these observations with Congreve's lite- 
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ary character from the pen of Dr. Johnson : 
‘Congreve has merit of the highest kind; he 
jsan original writer, who borrowed neither the 
model of his plot nor the manner of his dia- 
lgue. He formed a peculiar idea of comic ex- 
cillence, which he supposed to consist of gay 


remarks and unexpected answers; but that) 


which he endeavoured he seldom failed of per- 
forming. His scenes exhibit not much of ima- 
gery or passion ; his personages are a kind of 
intellectual gladiators—every sentence is to 
ward or strike; but they are the work of a 
mind replete with images, and quick in com- 
bination.” 

In the account of the house of Wise, of Ford 
House, we are told : 

“Sir William. Of this gentleman the fol- 
lowing quaint anecdote is related. * Having 
oe day lente Henry VIII. his signet to. seale 
a letter, which having powdered eremites on 
theseale, Why how now, Wise, quoth the king, 
what! hast thou lice here? And, if it like 
your majestie, quoth Sir William, a louse is a 
fich coate ; for, by giving the louse, I part 
names with the French king, in that he giveth 
the fowre de lice. Whereat the king laughed 
lieartily to heare how prettily so byting a taunt 
(iamely proceeding from a king) was so daintily 
turned to so pleasant a conceite.” 

The Dymoke pedigree, with the champion- 
ship, is interesting as it is ancient, but too long 
for our purpose. Another anecdote is more 
titious. Baskerville, of Pontrilas, *‘ Jeft an 
illegitimate son, Walter Baskerville, of Pontri- 
las, who married Jane, daughter and co-heir 
of Richard Monington, Esq. of Westhide, and 
Joan his wife, daughter and co-heir of John 
Baskerville, Esq. of Wotton, by whom he had 
ton and successor, James Baskerville, of Pon- 
ttilas, of whom it is recorded, that by two 
wives he had thirty children, and nearly as 
many by concubines ; and it is further related, 
that he shewed to King James fifty stout sons.” 

Here we’ conclude, as we find nothing to 
match this piece of family history in the rest 
ofthe volume; and have only to add, that en. 
gtavings of their arms accompany each genea- 
logy, aud that there are eighty-one of the races 
of the oldest commoners in the empite (many 
from the Conquest) ably traced in this first 
Patt, which affords the fairest promise of the 
whole being satisfactorily done. 


—_ 








The Masque of Anarchy ; a Poem. By Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. Now first published ; with 
a Preface by Leigh Hunt. London, 1832. 
Moxon. 

Waar a solemn, and yet what a tender thing 

isdeath! It goes over the past like a gentle 

mst, shadowing with a soft darkness its er- 

Tors, and bringing out with a mournful light 

its beauty or its excellence. In no instance 

las this ‘spirit, :o honourable to humanity, 
1 more strikingly evinced than in the case 

Shelley; his faults and his follies are buried 

with him, while every generous mind delights 

in flinging the green leaf or the fresh flower 

m his grave. Public opinion has greatly 

cunged, but it has been just in its changes. 
ting the life-time of Shelley, the little that 

ws known of him was of the most offensive 
mature ; no sophistry can palliate, no circum- 
stances extenuate, his early conduct: but since 
demise, how much has been brought for- 
ward of touching ‘regret for the past, of high 
ty, of unselfish friendships, and of his 
te neartedness :—so that now a more favour- 
ve Opinion of him is but justice. As a whole, 
~°Y § poetry will never, we do firmly believe, 

Stain that familiar and domestic popularity, 


which is the portion of most of our great poets; 
his obscurity, his verbiage, his questionable 
opinions, will be caviare to the million; but 
parts are of perfect beauty ; and a selection, such, 
for example, as we reviewed last week, though 
that might be both improved and enlarged, 
must be a favourite with every lover of poetry. 
The poem before us has many of his faults and 
many of his beauties. The principal objection 
is its tone of exaggeration. Take such verses 


as the ensuing, quoted at random : 
** With a pace stately and fast 
Over English land he past, 
Trampling to a mire of blood 
The adoring multitude. 
And. a mighty troop around 
D 


With their oe ling shook the ground, 
Waving each a y sword 
For the service of their lord.” 
And again: 
«* And at length when ye complain, 
With a nrurmur weak and vain, 
Tis to see the tyrant’s crew 
Ride over your wives and you: 
Blood fs on the grass like dew. 


* oe * 
Let the fixed bayonet 
Gleam with sharp desire to wet 
Its bright point in English blood, 
Looking keen as one for food.” 

Now, it is ridiculous to call these stanzas 
true pictures of the actual state of England ; 
when or where have we been ‘ ankle-deep in 
blood ?” It may be urged, that these are but 
poetical expressions; but we do say they are 
injurious, most injurious. Nothing injures 
any great political cause more than exagge- 
ration; it may have its effect in the feverish 
excitement of the moment, but the reaction is 
inevitable. The reasoning and the rational 
perceive the falsehood of a part, and hence 
discredit is thrown on the whole. No one who 
has either knowledge or reflection, can deny how 
much our legal code needs amendment; no one 
can deny how imperatively the destitute con- 
dition of a large portion of our countrymen 
calls upon us for alleviation by every means in 
our power; but the picturesque horrors, accu- 
mulated by the poet, not being confirmeil by 
our sober judgment, raise a general inclination 
to disbelief, which too often extends to really 
existing grievances. We doubt much whether 
a writer like Shelley does not rather retard 
than advance any cause, however excellent, 
which he may advocate: for example, he as- 
sociated with liberty and moral regeneration 
ideas of irreligion, lax morals, and visionary 
change; companions little likely to expedite 
the progress of better things. We now turn 
to the beauties of this slight volume: how fine 
is the description in these lines ! 

«* ——. As clouds grown on the blast, 
Like tower-crown’d giants striding fast, 
Which glare with lightnings as they fly, 
And speak in thunder to the sky,” 
How noble, too, is the delineation of freedom ! 


** Science, and Poetry, and Th 4 
Are thy lamps; they make the lot 
Of the dwellers in a cot 
So serene, they curse it not. 
Spirit, Patience, Gentleness, 
Ali that can adorn and bless, 
Art thou: let deeds, not words, express 
Thine exceeding loveliness. 
Leta t assembly be 
Of the fearless, ot the free, 
On some spot of English ground, 
Where the plains stretch wide around. 
Let the blue sky overhead, 
greet earth, on which ye tread, 
All that must eternal be, 
Witness the sélemnity. 
From the corners uttefmost 
Of the bounds of English coast 
From every hut, villagé, and town, 
Where those who live and suffer, moan 
For others’ misery and their.own. 
* , . 





From the haunts of daily life, 
Where is waged the daily strife 
With common wants and common cares; 
Which sow the human heart with tares: 
Lastly, from the palaces, 
Where the murmur of distress 
Echoes, like the distant sound 
Of a wind alive around, 

. . * 
Let a vast assembly be, 
And with ¢ solemni 
Declare with measured words, that ye 
Are, as God has made ye, free! 

om 7 o * 
Let the laws of your own land, 
Good or ill, between ye s ’ 
Hand to hand, and foot to foot, 
Arbiters of the dispute. 
The old laws of England—they 
Whose reverend heads with age are gray, 
Children of a wiser day; 
And whose solemn voice must be 
Thine own echo—Liberty !” 

We have omitted one or two violent opinions 
and images, which do but mar the effect of this 
noble picture. We have been, in this notice, led 
to touch on more political ground than is often 
with us either matter of inclination or obliga- 
tion; but it was impossible without such al- 
lusion to speak of these pages. No one can be 
blind to the great changes now working around 
us; and we confess to being of those who be- 
lieve that all great changes are the offspring 











|of necessity : had they not been needed, they 
|would never have arrived. But—and all his- 
tory bears us out in the assertion—the troubles 
attendant on such epochs would have been as 
nothing, but for the impetuosity, the fanciful 
expectations, the violent animosities, the men- 
tal fever, into which men have permitted them- 
selves to be wrought. Enthusiasm is unsafe 
company for new roads. Liberty is usually per- 
sonified as a female; and Solomon says, * As a 
jewel in the nose of a swine, is & fair woman 
without discretion.” A cdol judgment to take, 
keep, and retain, is all ‘that a people need for 
their rights: what passion never could achieve, 
reason will both attain and preserve. 

We before alluded to Mr. Hunt’s preface ; it 
is written in the most warm and affectionate 
mariner. There is something very touching 
in such a friendship; cordial and consistent 
through life, strong and enduring after death, 
it is one of those high and lasting feelings 
which both endear and elevate humanity. 

There are many gross errors in the printing ; 
but as ours is an early copy, in loose proof- 
sheets, we trust they will be corrected before 
the work is issued to the public, otherwise not 
a few passages will be wholly unintelligible. 








The Missionary Annual for 1833, Edited by 
William Ellis. London, Seeley and. Sons; 
Holdsworth and Ball; Simpkin and Mar. 
shall; Suttaby and Co, . 

ADDRESSED to one particular class of readers, 

this work seems to us well adapted. to its. pur 

pose, The articles are various, and ‘contain 
much information. Our old friend,; Bernard 

Barton, has contributed a long and interesting 

poem; while Mr. J. Montgomery has enriched 

its pages with one or two shorter, but. marked 
with his owo peculiar and thoughtful sweet- 
ness. We had occasion, not long jsince, to 
mention, with the high praise, which it de- 
served, Mr. Carne’s ‘+ Lives of the Missien- 
aries,” a most delightful. work ;, and. his ‘ac- 
count here of ** Kangersluksoak in Labrador,’” 

a missionary settlement, well merits shat.we 

should repeat our eulogium. ‘The burning 

alive of Hindoo widows’ ‘has long’ heen the 
theme of pity and reprehension ; but the bu- 
rying alive Ls more of novelty; we shall, 
therefore, extract the narrative, 

“ The late Captain Ebenezer Chapman Kemp, 
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a 
who, in 1816, commanded the Moira, in which 
I sailed to India, related to me a painful in- 
stance of this self-immolation which occurred 
in his own family. A young woman in his 
service lost her husband, and resolved, without 
hesitation, to bury herself alive with the body. 
Both Captain and Mrs. K. were shocked to 
hear of her determination, and represented to 
her both the dreadful character of the crime 
she was about to commit, and the utter in- 
utility of the sacrifice to the departed spirit of 
her husband. But all the arguments and en- 
treaties which Christian principle and the feel- 
ings of humanity could suggest were urged in 
vain. She had been taught to believe that, by 
voluntarily dying with her husband, she would 
expedite his transit to some unknown region of 
bliss, and herself bear him company. Every 
attempt to persuade the infatuated creature to 
live, whether for the sake of her family, or 
her own soul, appeared only to cause her the 
more to exult in her resolution to die. Cap- 
tain K. continued his humane exertions to the 
last, even while the awful ceremony was pro- 
ceeding, but without the least symptom of a 
favourable impression being produced on her 
mind. When the pit was dug, and the dead 
body lowered into it, she walked round several 
times, repeating the formularies which the 
priests dictated to her, and scattering about, as 
she went along, sweetmeats, parched rice, flow- 
ers, and other trifles, for which the spectators 
scrambled. When these preliminary rites were 
finished, she descended into the grave, amid the 
din of barbarous music and deafening shouts of 
applause. Having taken her seat, and placed 
the head of the corpse in her lap, she gave the 
signal to throw in the earth. I forget whether 
she had a son old enough to take part in the 
horrid scene, in which case he would be the 
principal actor; but ‘otherwise, her nearest 
male relatives, as chief mourners, would take 
the lead, and throw in the first baskets of 
earth. For some time the grave filled slowly, 
as the deed of death was perpetrated with ap- 
palling deliberation, and the relations conti- 
nued to throw in garlands, sandal-wood, and 
other trifles, with the mould that was gra- 
dually covering the bodies. When it rose to 
her breast, the woman raised her left arm, and 
was seen to turn round her fore-finger as long 
as it was visible, even after her head was 
covered, That, however, was a very short 
time, as the earth was thrown in hastily as 
soon as the head disappeared, and her relations 
jumped in to tread it down, and smother their 
wretched victim. At the very time that Cap. 
tain Kemp was giving me the affecting account 
just detailed, several gentlemen in the service 
of the East India Company were united toge- 
ther for the purpose of collecting authentic 
information on ae subject, with a view to 
bring it fairly and fully to the notice of the 
Supreme Government, and, if possible, obtain 
its abolition. In the following year, 1817, 
they succeeded in reference to the practice of 
ing alive, the government issuing orders 
and instructions for its abolition throughout 
the company’s dominions. These orders were 
carried into immediate effect, without creating 
any alarm or dissatisfaction in the native 
mind.” 

To this we subjoin an account of an escape 
from a ship on fire : 

‘*¢ Many of the party, having retired to their 
hammocks svon after the commencement of the 
storm, were only partially clothed, when they 
made their escape; but the seamen on the 
watch, in consequence of the heavy rain, 
having cased themselves in double or treble 





dresses, supplied their supernum articles 
of clothing to those who had none. We hap- 
pily succeeded in bringing away two compasses 
from the binnacle, and a few candles from the 
cuddy-table, one of them lighted; one bottle 
of wine, and another of porter, were handed to 
us, with the table-cloth and a knife, -which 
proved very useful; but the fire raged so 
fiercely in the body of the vessel, that neither 
bread nor water could be obtained. The rain 
still poured in torrents; the lightning, fol- 
lowed by loud bursting of thunder, continued 
to stream from one side of the heavens to the 
other,— one moment dazzling us by its glare, 
and the next moment leaving us in darkness, 
relieved only by the red flames of the confla- 
gration from which we were endeavouring to 
escape. Our first object was to proceed to a 
distance from the vessel, lest she should ex- 
plode and overwhelm us; but, to our inex- 
pressible distress, we discovered that the yaw] 
had no rudder, and that for the two boats we 
had only three oars. All exertions to obtain 
more from the ship proved unsuccessful. The 
gig had a rudder; from this they threw out a 
rope to take us in tow; and by means of a few 
paddles, made by tearing up the lining of the 
boat, we assisted in moving ourselves slowly 
through the water. Providentially, the sea 
was comparatively smooth, or our overloaded 
boats would have swamped, and we should 
only have escaped the flames to perish in the 
deep. The wind was light, but variable, and 
acting on the sails, which, being drenched with 
the rain, did not soon take fire, drove the 
burning mass, in terrific grandeur, over the 
surface of the ocean, the darkness of which 
was only illuminated by the quick glancing of 
the lightning on the glare of the conflagration. 
Our situation was for some time exceedingly 
perilous. The vessel neared us more than 
once, and apparently threatened to involve us 
in one common destruction. The cargo, con- 
sisting of dry provisions, spirits, cotton goods, 
and other articles equally combustible, burned 
with great violence, while the fury of the de- 
stroying element, the amazing height of the 
flames, the continued storm, amidst the thick 
darkness of the night, rendered the scene ap- 
palling and terrible. About ten o’clock, the 
masts, after swaying from side to side, fell 
with a dreadful crash into the sea, and the 
hull of the vessel continued to burn amidst the 
shattered fragments of the wreck, till the sides 
were cousumed to the water’s edge. The 
spectacle was truly magnificent, could it even 
have been contemplated by us without a recol- 
lection of our own circumstances. The tor- 
ments endured by the dogs, sheep, and other 
animals on board, at any other time would 
have excited our deepest commiseration ; but 
at present, the object before us, our stately 
ship, that had for the last four months been 
our social home, the scene of our enjoyments, 
our labours, and our rest, now a prey to the 
destroying element; the suddenness with which 
we had been hurried from circumstances of 
comfort and comparative security, to those of 
destitution and peril, and with which the most 
exhilarating hopes had been exchanged for dis- 
appointment as unexpected as it was afflictive ; 
the sudden death of the two seamen, our own 
narrow escape, and lonely situation on the face 
of the deep, and the great probability even yet, 
although we had succeeded in removing to a 
greater distance from the vessel, that we our- 
selves should never again see the light of day, 
or set foot on solid ground, absorbed every 
feeling. For some time the silence was scarcely 
broken, and the thoughts of many, I doubt 
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not, were engaged on subjects most suitab! 
immortal beings on the brink of eternity. ~~ 
number of persons in the two boats was forty. 
eight ; and all, with the exception of the two 
ladies, who bore this severe visitation with un. 
common fortitude, worked by turns at the Oars 
and paddles. After some time, to our great 
relief, the rain ceased; the labour of bali 
water from the boats was then considerably 
diminished. We were frequently hailed duri 
the night by our companions in the small 

and returned the call, while the brave and 
generous-hearted seamen occasionally enlivened 
the solitude of the deep by a simultaneous 
‘ Hurra!’ to cheer each other’s labours, and to 
animate their spirits. The Tanjore rose in the 
water as its contents were gradually consumed, 
We saw it burning the whole night, and at 
day-break could distinguish a column of smoke, 
which, however, soon ceased, and every sign of 
our favourite vessel disappeared. When the 
sun rose, our anxiety and uncertainty as to 
our situation were greatly relieved by disco. 
vering land a-head; the sight of it filled us 
with grateful joy, and nerved us with fresh 
vigour for the exertion required in managing 
the boats. With the advance of the day we 
discerned more clearly the nature of the coun- 
try. It was wild and covered with jungle, 
without any appearance of population: could 
we have got ashore, therefore, many of us 
might have perished before assistance could 
have been procured ; but the breakers, dashing 
upon the rocks, convinced us that landing was 
impracticable. In the course of the morning 
we discovered a native vessel, or dhoney, lying 
at anchor, at some distance: the wind at that 
time beginning to favour us, every means was 
devised to render it available. In the yawl we 
extended the table-cloth as a sail, and in the 
other boat a blanket served the same purpose. 
This additional help was the more seasonable 
as the rays of the sun had become almost into- 
lerable to our partially covered bodies. Some 
of the seamen attempted to quench their thirst 
by salt water; but the passengers encouraged 
each other to abstain. About noon we reached 
thé dhoney. The natives on board were asto- 
nished and alarmed at our appearance, and ex- 
pressed some unwillingness to receive us; but 
our circumstances would admit of no denial; 
and we scarcely waited till our Singalese fel- 
low-passenger could interpret to them our si- 
tuation and our wants, before we ascended the 
sides of their vessel, assuring them that every 
expense and loss sustained on our account 
should be amply repaid.” re 

*¢ The Story of the World,” by Josiah Con- 
der, is a most intelligent paper; and, as a 
whole, the Annual does much credit to its well. 
known editor, Mr. Ellis. 

The volume is embellished with a number of 
very beautiful woodcuts, amongst which we 
would especially distinguish the ‘* Destruction 
of the Tanjore.” 





Life of Sir David Baird. 
[Third Notice. } 


In continuing our review of this work, we 
shall not detain our readers by farther com- 
ments from the perusal of those extracts by 
which we propose to elucidate our criticism. A 
large proportion, nearly half the work, after 
the point at which we had arrived in our last, 
is occupied with an account of the remarkable 
expedition from India to Egypt in 1801, to 00 
operate with the British army, then engaged 
in so strange a field of battle against the F. rench 
in that distant country. The conduct of this 
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expedition by Sir David Baird, from Bombay 
to Kosseir, and thence across the desert to the 
Nile, and indeed the whole of his operations, 
we replete with interest; but we cannot se- 
any distinct transaction from the rest 
for transcript, and will only illustrate this 
jon by quoting a letter from Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who was prevented by illness from 
wsompanying the Anglo-Indian force. It is, 
says.the editor, “ a private letter from Colonel 
Wellesley to the general, which does so much 
honour to the manly straight-forward feeling 
of one party, and the high character of the 
wher, that we are quite sure it will be read 
vith pleasure and admiration. 
*** Bombay, April 9th, 1801. 
«*¢ My dear General,—The first circumstance 
Ihave to detail to you is the state of my health, 
which is indeed the cause of this letter. I 
have had no fever since I saw you, but I am 
srry to say that the breaking out of which I 
complained is worse than it was, and has 
become so bad as to induce Mr. Scott to order 
ne to begin a course of nitrous baths. This 
remedy, exclusive of the disease itself, is suffi- 
cent to induce me to be desirous to wait at 
last rather longer than the Susannah will, if 
not to give over all thoughts of joining you. I 
do this, I assure you, with reluctance, notwith- 
sanding that I think it very probable that I 
thall soon hear of your being recalled; how- 
eer, considering that circumstance, and the 
bad state of my body, and the remedy which 
Jam obliged to use, I should be mad if I were 
t think of going at this moment. As I am 
writing upon this subject, I will freely acknow- 
ledge that my regret at being prevented from 
xcompanying you has been greatly increased 
by the kind, candid, and handsome manner in 
which you have behaved towards me; and I 
will confess as freely, not only that I did not 
tapect such treatment, but that my wishes 
before you arrived regarding going upon the 
expedition were directly the reverse of what 
they are at this moment. I need not enter 
farther into this“subject than to entreat that 
you will not attribute my stay to any other 
wotive than that to which I have above as- 
signed it; and to inform you, that as I know 
what has been said and expected by the world 
general, I propose, as'well for my own credit 
#for yours, to make known to my friends and 
“ yours, not only the distinguished manner in 
Thich you have behaved towards me, but the 
auses which have prevented my demonstrating 
ly gratitude, by giving you every assistance in 
arduous service which you have to conduct. 
I shall stay here as long as the season will per- 
uit, and then I propose to go round to Madras, 
ad if I cannot get well, I believe I must try a 
wld climate. The Maria Louisa is unable to 
0 n at present, and the 80th will sail by 
Saturday in the Morad Bey, 150; the Nelson, 
10; the Dundas, 70; and about seventy fol- 
wers distributed in the three ships. They 
villhave six months’ provisions of every thing, 
ten of meat. The Asia would have been 
ken up for this detachment, according to your 
, only that she is dismasted, and wants 
‘pper on her bottom, and the owners were 
8 that she should go into dock, if only 
for three days, before she should take her de- 
barture for the Red Sea. This operation, how- 
fer, and the equipment of her with masts, &c. 
“us likely to take more time than will be lost 
by the slow sailing of the vessels above men- 
‘toned, and I therefore preferred them, and 
they will be ready immediately. I enclose the 
memorandum upon your operations, and I refer 





Yu to my public letter for other matters. 


Wishing you every success, believe me, my 
dear general, ever yours most sincerely, 
‘ AnTtHUR WELLESLEY.’” 

The memorandum alluded to is a very able 
military view of the probable course to be 
taken ; but General Baird was prepared for 
every contingency before he received it, and 
acted most skilfully upon his own information 
and judgment. Qne of the most difficult posi- 
tions of the contest was that in which the 
British were placed in order to protect the 
Beys and Mamalukes, who had been their 
efficient allies, and to whom they had pledged 
protection from the treachery of the Turkish 
Vizier and Capitan Pasha—the account of which 
is very honourable to Baird, and deeply inter- 
esting in itself. But, after all the diplomatic 
and threatening contest in this respect, the 
circumstances under which our countryman 
finally departed from Egypt shews that he 
must have acquitted himself as admirably in 
the eyes of his opponents, as generously in be- 
half of his endangered friends. He paid a 
farewell visit to the pasha, thus described :— 

*¢On the 15th, the General, attended by his 
staff and other officers, with an escort of the 
8th light dragoons, crossed the river from Gi- 
zeh to Cairo in the morning, where a Turkish 
guard of honour of horse and foot were drawn 
up to receive him. On landing, the general 
was met by the pasha’s chief secretary and 
interpreter. After the usual compliments and 
honours being paid, the guards moved off in 
front at a slow pace towards his highness’s 
palace, the kettle-drums and other music of the 
Turkish cavalry playing during the procession, 
while the heralds proclaimed the approach of 
the English general. On coming near the 
palace— formerly General Kleber’s residence, 
and in which he was assassinated —we found 
the streets lined with Albanian guards up to 
the steps of the great staircase. The appear- 
ance of the soldiers was more sanguinary than 
martial ; every man, besides his musket and 
bayonet, being armed with a brace of pistols, a 
sabre, and a dagger. Having arrived at the 
palace, the general dismounted, when he was 
received by the officers of state, and conducted 
to the chamber of audience. Here the pasha 
met the general at the door, and received him 
in the most flattering and distinguished man- 
ner. After being served with coffee, sherbet, 
&c., and the compliments customary on such 
occasions had passed, as well as a conversation 
of some length, relative to the march of the 
army across the desert, in the forwarding of 
which his highness offered in the most unre- 
served manner every assistance in his power, 
the general rose to take his leave, when the 
pasha requested his acceptance of a war-horse 
fully caparisoned, and a sword; adding that 
they were the gifts of esteem and friendship. 
The staff and other officers of the general’s 
suite each received a sword. The general was 
requested by the pasha, as a particular honour, 
to mount the horse when he left the palace, 
which he accordingly did, and was saluted with 
nineteen guns on crossing the great square. 
We then returned home in the same manner 
we came, amidst an immense concourse of peo- 
ple; and, as is usual in most Mussulmaun 
countries, were importaned for bucksheas 
(money) on all sides. The saddle presented 
to General Baird was of solid silver gilt, the 
furniture of crimson velvet, with stars and 
crescents of the like metal. The horse was 
one of the most beautiful animals I ever be- 
held, and of the finest breed in Turkey. The 
general’s sword was no less costly; the scab- 
bard and mounting being made entirely of 





gold, and the blade one of the true Damascans. 
We afterwards learnt that the whole of them 
had been sent by the grand signior to the pasha, 
upon raising him to his present high station in 
the empire. Two days afterwards the pasha 
returned the general's visit. His highness 
came to the Gizeh side of the river in his state 
barge, attended by a great number of others, 
full of grandees, janissaries, and attendants. 
The morning being remarkably fine height- 
ened the interest of the scene. The effect of 
the Turkish music on the water, and the gay 
appearance of the various flags and pendants, 
were truly striking ; add to this, the reflections 
arising from a proper pride on beholding a 
British—and a British Asiatic army, from 
‘farther Ind,’ drawn out upon the banks of 
old father Nile, to do honour to the Ottoman 
crescent, and you will, I think, envy us, as 
well as regret in no common degree your ab- 
sence on such an occasion. The pasha, on 
landing, was received by two of the general’s 
staff, a salute of cannon was immediately fired ; 
the troops formed in a street, presented arms, 
and the bands began to play. His highness 

d highly pleased, bowed to the officers as 
he passed with much urbanity, and frequently 
remarked to the pasha of the Albanians, and 
the other great officers of his suite, the fine 
and martial appearance of the soldiers. The 
sepoys attracted much of his attention. A 
few yards from head-quarters (formerly the 
country-house of Morad Bey), the general, ac- 
companied by the principal officers of the army, 
met the pasha, and after welcoming him to the 
garrison, and the usual compliments having 
passed, the whole procession entered the grand 
saloon, which had previously been fitted up in 
the Turkish style, with divans, carpets, &c. 
Here the officers formed a circle, and coffee, 
sherbet, &c. were served in the Oriental man- 
ner, the band of the 86th playing all the time. 
The pasha seemed particularly delighted with 
the music; he remarked that the tambourine 
and triangle, very nearly Turkish, afforded 
him much pleasure, especially in the ‘ Battle of 
Prague,’ in which Kotzwarrow has introduced 
one of their national airs as the quick step. 
The eyes of the janissaries kindled at hearing 
their favourite call to battle. After being en- 
tertained for a considerable time in this man- 
ner, and much civility having been exchanged, 
the pasha rose to take leave. The general then 
requested his highness and his principal officers 
to accept of some arms of English workmanship, 
consisting of fusees, pistols, &c. He also pre- 
sented the pasha with some jewels set in the 
eastern mode. On his highness leaving the gate- 
way, the general having ordered two of the 
finest Mocha bulls to be brought there, begged 
his highness’s acceptance of them. This last 
present the pasha d highly pleased with, 
as the breed is unknown in Turkey. The 
humps on their shoulders occasioned many ob- 
servations from the attendants. The general 
having accompanied the pasha a few yards 
towards the river, his highness requested he 
would go no farther. He expressed himself 
highly gratified with his reception, and repeated 
his professions of friendship, and anxious wish 
to assist the army in their march across the 
desert. He then embarked under the accus- 
tomed honours and salute. Having thus de- 
tailed to you this ceremony, I shall not intrude 
longer on your patience, and only add, that 
from the cordial and friendly disposition of the 
pasha, I think we shall accomplish this march 
across the desert to Suez without much loss or 
difficulty, and unattended by those fatigues 
and hardships so severely felt, yet so nobly 
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surmounted in the former ordeal, from the 
shores of the Red Sea across the arid, burning 
desert of the Thebaid.” 

To this quotation we limit ourselves for the 
present (intending a short conclusion in our 
next); and shall only add here, that Sir David 
returned to India, was employed in Arcot, but 
left the country in disgust upon some disagree- 
ment in the service ; that hastening home in a 
South-Sea whaler, he was captured by a French 
privateer, but luckily retaken by an English 
trigate ; that being regularly exchanged for the 
French general Morgan, he commanded the 
expedition, 1805, in conjunction with Sir 
Home Popham, by which the Cape of Good 
Hope and all its dependencies were conquered ; 
and that having supported the expedition 
against South America, so unfortunately frus- 
trated at Buenos Ayres, he was recalled by the 
Whig ministry of 1806-7. 





Twenty Parochial Sermons. 
Girdlestone, &c. &c. pp. 346. Second 
Series. London, 1832, Rivington ; Parker, 
Oxford ; Langbridge, Birmingham. 

Or the first series of Mr. Girdlestone’s plain, 
practical, and excellent sermons, we spoke in 
those terms of approbation which they merited 
from every friend of morality and piety. The 
present volume is equally praiseworthy, and 
admirably ddapted for family reading. 


By the Rev. C. 





On Circulating Credit; with Hints for Im- 
proving the Banking System of Britain, and 
Preliminary Observations on some of the 
Modern Doctrines of Political Economy. By 
a Scottish Banker. 8vo. pp. 210. Edin- 


burgh, 1832, Tait; London, Simpkin and 
Marshall; Dublin, Cumming. 
Tuts is a work of great good sense and utility. 
The author, besides a thorough knowledge of 


banking, displays an acute and philosophical 
mind in drawing distinctions (not sufficiently 
attended to) and defining terms, the confusion of 
which has much perplexed most writers on this 
very difficult subject. We do not say that we 
agree with all the opinions here maintained ; 
and in some cases we would certainly advise 
other remedies. But still the work is an im- 
portant one, and has many clear views of its 
subject. The chief suggestions enforced are— 
]. to open London banking to companies, in- 
stead of (no one could give a good reason why) 
restricting the firms to six persons; 2. assimi- 
lating the English to the Scots system; 3. 
allowing licensed bankers to issue bills upon 
government securities, so as to prevent the ill 
effects of sudden pressure and panics. Our 
author, like all men not warped by theories, 
asserts the expediency and the necessity of a 
well-regulated and well-secured paper currency. 


ee 





Standard Novels, No. XXI. Lawrie Todd ; 
or, the Settlers in the Woods. By John Galt, 
Esq., F.A.S., &c. &c. Revised, corrected, 
and illustrated with a new Introduction, 
Notes, &c. by the Author. London, 1832. 
Bentley. 

Onicinat, intelligent, and characteristic, 

Lawrie Todd was one of the very best works 

of its popular author. It now appears as a 

light and portable volume, with some quaint 

notes, stating Mr. Galt’s opinions on his pro- 
duction; and we doubt not that its second 
popularity will equal its first. These said 
notes are very curious, as pointing out the 
sources of invention and the originals of the 
various characters; but must be read in con- 
junction with the text, or we should have 





quoted a portion. Both frontispiece and vig- 
nette are pretty, especially the latter, which 
represents how love and nails are to be made 
at the same time. 


and merit, were to fail in being rewarded by 
a large share of public patronage. For our 
domestic statistics, no library can. contain a 
work of greater utility. 





Christmas Tales, Historical and Domestic. By 
W.H. Harrison. Pp. 280. London, 1832. 
Jennings and Chaplin. 

A vERy prettily ornamented and substantial 

binding, stories, and pictures—such are the 

attractions which this little volume holds out 
to its youthful readers. The engravings were 
all originally designed to illustrate the works 
of Sir Walter Scott, of whom there is a me- 
dallion in the title-page ; and we give Mr. Har- 
rison no little credit for the ingenious manner 
in which he has adapted to the prints new 
and interesting fictions. We would particular- 
ise “‘ the Novice,” as introducing a very dis- 
tinguished personage in English history, the 
brave and romantic Earl of Peterborough. We 
should justify our favourable opinion by quo- 
tation ; but it spoils a short story to quote 

a portion, and they are, as a ade too long 

for our columns. 





The Aldine Poeis, No. XXIII.; Dryden, 
Vol. III. London, 1832. Pickering. 
Mr. PickERtNe proceeds steadily and excel- 
lently with his design. This is an interesting 
volume of Dryden; containing many of his 
shorter miscellaneous poems, his prologues 
and epilogues, and his translations from the 
Greek and Roman classics. It is delightful 
to look back on these productions, from the 
midst of much modern poetry; and even where 
we excel, the comparison is a very pleasing 

exercise. 








Oiterbourne. 
water.” 
Bentley. 

Tuts novel promises to be a manifest improve- 
ment on its predecessor; but though we may 
augur well, we cannot definitively pronounce 
of a whole work from an animated commence- 
ment: and we have not had time for a more 
extended perusal. 


By the Author of “ Derwent- 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1832. 





A Topographical Dictionary of Great Britain 
andIreland ; compiled from Local Information 
and the best Official Authorities. With an 
Appendix, containing the New Population 
Return, alphabetically arranged, and an Ana- 
lysis and Statistic Tables in explanation of 
the Alterations effected by the Three Acts and 
Boundary Bill passed to amend the Repre- 
sentation. By John Gorton, Editor of the 
‘“* General Biographical Dictionary.” The 
Irish and Welsh Articles by G. N. Wright, 
M.A., Professor of Antiquities to the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. Accompanied by a Se- 
ries of Fifty-four Quarto Maps. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1832. Chapman and Hall. 

WE have copied the title-page of this very 

copious and useful publication at length, and 

have much gratification in saying that, now it 
is completed, it does ample justice to the eulogy 

we bestowed upon the first volume, in No. 735 

of the Literary Gazette. The editors of the 

work seem to have spared no pains and dili- 

gence in executing their ‘task; and the pub- 

lishers have acted with equal judgment and 
liberality in having the maps done under the 


| direction of Mr. Sidney Hall. The references 


to “‘ every city, town, villagé, and hamlet, in 
the three kingdoms,” are distinct and suffi- 
cient; and, altogether, we should indeed be 
surprised if so much of enterprise, expenditure, 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor, &c. 
Sir — In the island of Antigua, where I prin. 
cipally reside, a library society has been esta. 
blished, which takes in your valuable Journal 
of literature. Having been resident some years 
in the West India Islands, I have been much 
impressed with the beauty of their scenery and 
natural productions. Surpassing the Cyclades 
in picturesque attractions, they want but their 
classic associations to be objects of equal admi. 
ration. St. Pierre has eloquently and justly 
remarked —‘* Nothing is wanting to the other 
hemisphere of the globe but a Theocritus ora 
Virgil, in order to our having pictures at least 
as interesting as those of our own country.” 
It is, however, but too manifest that the beau. 
tiful scenery and tropical splendours of the An. 
tilles are seldom sufficiently estimated. Their 
skies are cloudless, their seas of the deepest 
purple, and their towering pinnacles crowned 
with— 
«* Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 
Cedar and branching palm.” 
In short, they present a wide field for pleasing 
contemplation to those who love to ‘ muse on 
nature with a poet’s eye.” Animated by these 
influences, I have been occasionally led to give 
expression to my thoughts in verse; and if the 
following short night-sketch be worthy of a 
place in your Gazette of elegant letters, it is 
much at your service. Should you honour it 
by insertion, I shall, from time to time, do my- 
self the pleasure of communicating with you in 
a similar vein, and remain, sir, your very obe- 
dient servant, THE AUTHOR. 
Leeward Islands, 25th Sept. 1832. 


A WEST INDIAN BOAT-SONG. 
«*« While in speed 
His galley mates the flying stee¢, 
He chides her sloth.” —Lord of the Isles. 

Evening had drawn her veil over the West 
India isles, and began to breathe refreshment 
through the languid archipelago, when a gay 
colonist steered the course of his small pleasure- 
boat to a sister island. It was one of those 
romantic excursions in which a fair charmer is 
the loadstar of attraction, and for which the 
enchanting nights within the tropics seem 80 
peculiarly adapted. The moon had not yet 
risen, but the planet Venus, in the western 
horizon, shed a long line of lustre on the water, 
giving nearly as much light as the moon in her 
quarters in England. Many brilliant constel- 
lations unknown to European skies—and, con- 
spicuous among them, the resplendent cross of 
the south, — shone down through the transpa- 
rent atmosphere. The skiff, built of the cedat 
of the Somers Isles, glided before the steady 
trade-breeze with the effortless motion of 
bird, when it shoots athwart the sky —_ 
vibrating its outstretched pinions. Nota sound 
was beard but the waves’ ripple at her bows; 
and the sea sparkled along her course with 
that luminous phosphoric beauty which has 80 
often been described by voyagers in warm lati- 
tudes, but has seldom been adequately depicted. 
Darkly majestic, the island of destination slept, 
far off on ocean, rearing its dim peaks to a 
skies. With tiller in hand, and eyes — 
steadfastly towards the distant haven, the 
islander, in tones rendered mellower by 
water, thus invoked his trim Bermuda-bu 
yacht. 
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My fairy bark, bound, bound along ! 
ones shines sweetly on the sea; 
Gift of the land of Ariel’s song,* 
Oh might he lend his speed to thee ! 
For beauteous eyes are strained to hail 
Thy graceful prow and swelling sail. 
Not he who first this western main 
Traversed, to‘wed a virgin world, 
Sighed fonder the rich goal to gain 
han I to see thy white wings furled : 
Oh, could thy cold unconscious keel 
The passioned heart’s impatience feel ! 
Away, away! yon shaddock-grove , 
Still with its perfume loads the gale; 
That tells me from the grape-tree cove 
Thou yet hast made but scanty sail: 
Like Love’s own breath, o’er ocean’s face 
It comes to chide thy lingering pace. 
The winged fish, to s his flight, 
Spreads his wet pinion to the wind, 
Shoots past thee like a beam of light, 
And leaves thee, laggard, far behind: 
Oh, for those silver wings, to bear 
Thee, falcon-like, through yielding air ! 
Ye fire-tipt waves that flash around 
My flame-lit vessel as she glides, 
And, while ye make melodious sound, 
Spangle with light her ap sides, 
You're like the magic halo shed | 
Round spots where earthly angels tread. 
My bark, thou’rt on the « ladies’ sea” —t } 
Course gallantly the gentle tide! 
This night, as in the race, still be 
The fair one’s hope, the victor’s pride! 
Fly! and thy pennon, for thy haste, 
Shall be a band from beauty’s waist. 
A virgin-pilot held the helm | 
Of the charmed skiff of Tuscan song, 
And gaily o’er the watery realm 
The damsel shaped its course along: 
But speed thee o’er. the foaming brine, 
A lovelier mistress shall be thine. 
Venus has set, the south cross bends— 
The star of love withdraws its smile, 
The type of faith down heaven descends ; 
Then give, oh give the shade-robed isle! 
The very stars look cold and dark 
On laggard lord and loitering bark. 





LAMBDA. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

TE vacation having terminated, the members 
resumed their meetings on Wednesday even-| 
ing, and we felt gratified that,they assembled | 
sonumerously. It appears but the other day| 
that the distribution of rewards took place. The | 
extensive encouragement this institution has | 
afforded, and continues to afford, to all grades | 
of society, is the more to be wondered at, when | 
the rapid progress which the ‘ march of in-| 
tellect,” has made within the last few years is| 
considered. It is admitted that knowledge may | 
act both ways ; and that though our surprise is 
excited when we contemplate the variety of 
objects which have received the fostering aid | 
of this institution, general improvement is so! 
widely gaining ground, that we doubt not but) 
time will ever produce novelty for the consi-| 
deration of this society. Many communica. 
tions were reported to have been received, par- | 
ticularly in the branch of mechanics, which | 
were referred to that committee. Among se-| 
veral very valuable works, the secretary an- 
nounced that the ‘+ Public Records” had been | 
presented by the commissioners. } 
Mr. Faraday is immediately to commence the 
evening illustrations, on the plan of last year. | 
The subject of the first, the “ Theory of Flame.” 








LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
Ox Tuesday evening the first of the evening 
meetings for the present session was held; A. B. 
bert, Esq. in the chair. A communication 
addressed to Mr. Brown, by M. Batka, a drug- 
gist of Prague, in Bohemia, containing some 
observati 





meeting. M. Batka is induced to view the 
cassia as only another variety of cinnamon, 
and that the Chinese cassia teak is the produce 
of an undescribed species. Cassia buds he con- 
siders as perhaps the fruit of the Laurus Manil- 
lensisof Cavanilles : the Gumanimi, or East India 
copal, which has been ranked by some as the pro- 
duce of the Vateria Indica, andby others as a spe- 
cies of Eleocarpus, he has determined to be the 
produce of the Hymenea verrucosa. His Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, Earl Powis, and 
several gentlemen, were proposed as fellows of 
the Society. During the recess the rich her- 
barium of the East India Company has been 
presented by that honourable body to the So- 
ciety: this herbarium consists of 100,000 spe- 
cimens of plants, comprising about 9,000 species, 
many of them new and hitherto unknown to 
Europe. ‘The specimens were collected in the 
East Indies during the last thirty years, chiefly 
by Konig, Roxburgh, Réttler, Klein, Hamilton, 
Heyne, and Dr. Wallich. Accompanying this 
splendid donation, which renders the herbarium 
of the Linnean Society by far the richest in the 
world, was a quantity of the finest paper, what is 
usually called the water-mark bearing the im- 
press of the Company’s arms : the paper (value 
3007.) is intended for the preservation of the 
plants; on each leaf a dried specimen is placed. 
With so much care and judgment have they 
hitherto been preserved, that the natural co- 
lours and tints of many of them are bright 
and fresh, and will continue so for a number 
of years; affording an ample fund for the study 
of the botanist and artist. 


NEW PATENTS 
Granted by his Majesty for Inventions.—Sealed, 1832. 

Joseph Gibbs, of the Kent Road, and Augustus Apple- 
gath, of Crayford, for improvements in machinery for 
cutting out wood for carriage-wheels, and for cutting and 
shaping the wheels. 

Charles Watt, of Clapham, for a new or improved me- 
thod or progress of preparing tallow and stuff from fatty 
materials, and refining the same, for the manufacture of 
candles and other purposes. 

Joseph Anns, of Loose, for certain improvements in the 
construction of an apparatus to be employed in making 
paper. 

ohn Travis, of Shaw Mills, near Manchester, for im- 
—— in machinery for roving cotton and other 
ibrous substances. 

William Palmer, of George Place, Old Street Road, for 
improvements in making candles and candlesticks, or 
apparatus for holding candles. 

ohn Joyce, of Sidmouth Street, Gray’s Inn Road, for 
an invention, communicated to him by a certain foreigner 
residing abroad, of an improvement or improvements in 
machinery for making nails. 
_ John Swan, of Basingstoke, for improvements in brew- 
ing. 

Sherman Converse, of Ludgate Hill, for an invention, 
communicated to him by a certain foreigner residing 
abroad, for improvements in making or manufacturing 
metallic rails for the construction of rail-roads. 

Joseph Gibbs, of Kent Terrace, Kent Road, and Au- 
gustus Applegath, of Crayford, for improvements in 
steam-carriages. 

John White, of Southampton, for improvements in the 
construction of pumps or engines for drawing water or 
other fluids, 

William Woods, of Newcastle Street, Farringdon Street, 
for an improvement or improvements in the construction 
of metal pens. 

James William Durant, of Brewer Street, Somers-town, 
for an improved mode or modes of securing, combining, 
and preserving printed, written, or plain papers, prints, 
drawings, music, or other similar matters, so as to be 
readily accessible, easily referred to, and capable of being 
taken asunder and replaced at any time with facility. 

Newton and Berry. 











LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
A MEETING was held yesterday at Bridge- 
water House, the residence of Lord F. L. 


ons on the plants which yield the| Gower, and politely assigned for the occasion, 
“mnamon and cassia barks, was read to the|to consider what would be the most fitting 


* To Bermuda belon ’ i iel.” 
gs Shakespeare’s ‘* delicate Ariel. 
t El Golfo de las Damas — the name given by the Spa- 
to the tranquil sea of the Antilles. 


mark of respect to Sir Walter Scott’s memory, 
and admiration of his genius. His lordship 
was called to the chair by Mr. Croker, and 








oe ow 
briefly stated the object of the meeting. Lord 
Mahon, after some appropriate observations, 
moved a series of resolutions, which were se- 
conded by Sir Francis Burdett, who paid a 
high compliment to the moral-worth and in- 
tegrity of Sir Walter Scott. Some discussion 
ensued, of which we have only time to say, 
that the result was the appointment of a gene- 
ral and a sub-committee to carry the resolutions 
into effect. 

** To secure the house and estate of Abbots- 
ford,” as they now exist, as an heir-loom to 
his posterity, is the purpose in view; and a 
general subscription the means. 

One of the chief anxieties expressed by all 
the speakers was, to have it clearly understood 
that the lowest donations, as a testimony of 
the universal feeling of admiration to the de- 
parted minstrel, would be as acceptable as the 
highest ; and that a system would be adopted 
to enable the donor of a shilling to give his 
mite as readily as the donor of many pounds, 
and have a record of the fact preserved for 
ever at Abbotsford. 

About fifty noblemen and gentlemen 
tinguished in the literary circles attended. 


dis- 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
THE Royal Society of Literature held its first 
meeting on Wednesday. Report in our next 
number. 





FINE ARTS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION 
Of deceased and living British Artists, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mail. 


[Second Notice. ]}* 
We observed in our preliminary notice of this 
exhibition, that the works of the deceased and 
of the living artists of the British school were, 
‘* to a certain extent,” brought into juxtaposi- 
tion. Of course it was not to be expected that 
the full powers of either the one or the other 
could be summoned to the comparison at the 
first experiment. Enough, however, has been 
done to excite interest, and to gratify curiosity ; 
and the public, as well as the Society to which 
the gallery belongs, are much indebted to Lord 
Northwick, Sir William Curtis, Major Beau- 
clerc, Robert Vernon, Esq., and the other pa- 
trons of the British school, for the kindness 
and promptitude of the contributions from their 
various and valuable collections. Of the works 
of the deceased artists we do not mean to say 
any thing further. Most of them lave been 
before the public, and have been celebrated in 
their day. If there are garlands to be bestowed, 
let them decorate the brows of the living, ra- 
ther than be left to fade on the tombs of the 
dead. Among those which appear to us to de- 
serve such honour, we proceed to particularise : 

No. 81. The Falconer. Henry Wyatt. — 
Whether considered with reference to appro- 
priateness of character, harmony of colour, or 
vigour of execution, this admirable picture may 
fearlessly compete with any of the productions, 
not only of our own artists of former days, but 
of those who are more generally known by the 
designation of ‘* the old masters.” 

No. 14. Study from Nature. James Holland. 
—The works of this artist more than promise 
to do credit to our native talent. His versa- 
tility is exemplified in No. 292, Gateway ; 
which he has invested with qualities well fitted 





* In our last notice, one error (would it were not so!) 
was to insert the name of the late admirable artist James 
Burnet in the list of living painters. Another, into 
which we were betrayed by an imperfect manuscript 
catalogue, was to understate the number of works in 
the ibition. It is 494. 
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to rouse the imagination, and fill it with solemn 
and mysterious ideas. 

No. 20. Calais Sands ; Shrimpers going out ; 
Morning; No. 245. Autumnal Evening. J. 
Wilson. — The one displays the effect of splen- 
did and glittering light ; the other the gloom 
of declining day: each is admirable in its way. 

No. 145. The Body of Harold, discovered by 
Swwanashal and two Monks, after the Battle of 
Hastings. A. J. Woolmer.—In this perform. 
ance Mr. Woolmer has shewn a powerful ima- 
gination, as well as great skill in historical 
composition. The effect of light is grand and 
terrific. 

No. 64. The Adjourned Debate. T. Clater.— 
We, for the credit of our legislators, hope there 
is no necessary connexion between politics and 
cobblering, but artists seem to think there is; 
as witness, the lamented Liverseege’s ‘‘ Poli- 
tical Cobbler,” and other works of a similar na- 
ture. In the present instance, the character 
and the point of time are well chosen. The 
chagrin of Strap, and the impatience of the pot- 
boy, are happily depicted, and in the artist’s 
best and most careful style. No.36. The Lin- 
guist, also by Mr. Clater, is of a higher class, 
and exhibits his knowledge of chiaro-scuro to 
great advantage. 

No. 108. Comus, a Sketch. T. Uwins. —We 
see little to which the term “ sketch” is appli- 
cable; but much that deserves to be admired 
as a work of art. 

No. 44. Carnarvon Castle; Morning. E. 
Child.— It must be a strong prejudice that 
will not allow this performance to rank with 
many of the works of Vanderneer, of which it 
is an excellent imitation. 

No. 4. The Angler. J. W. Allen. —One of 
the most brilliant of several similar specimens 
of light and aérial perspective. 

No. 75. Wood Scene; No. 222. Decoy for 
Wild Ducks. J. Starke.—Whether in wood or 
river scenery, the pictures of Mr. Starke con- 
tinue to hold their rank among any masters, 
old or new. ; 

No. 136. A Blind Girl. J. Boaden.—We 
imagine a portrait ; but whether as portrait or 
as subject, it is interesting from its character, 
colouring, and tone ; and harmonises well with 
the older pictures by which it is surrounded. 

No. 289. Sacramental Plate ; No. 294. Fruit, 
&c. G. Lance. —In all that belongs to the 
splendid, these admirable examples have never 
been excelled ; no, not by the artist himself. 

No. 48. Privileged Pets. Miss E. F. Dagley. 
—The first tale given to the public by Miss 
Dagley, in which nature and character were 
fairly illustrated, was ‘‘ The Cat and her Kit- 
ten ;” nor are they lost sight of in her graphic 
representation. 

No. 181. “‘ Master’s out: the disappointed 
Dinner-party. R. W. Buss. —This is a truly 
cockney misery ; comic to all but the unfortu- 
nate wights, who have toiled up Highgate Hill 
to get a prospect, an appetite, and ‘‘ though 
last, not least,” a dinner at the house of their 
country friend! The whole is depicted with 
much humour, and with a variety of chagrin 
that must be seen to be duly appreciated. 

No. 221. Interior. D. Roberts. —Like the 
rest of this artist’s admirable works, replete 
with fine colouring, effect, and execution. We 
understand that Mr. Roberts has set off for 
Spain, where he will no doubt further enrich 
his style by the study of Spanish and Moorish 
architecture. 

(To be continued.) 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Carlisle, from near Cummersdale. On stone, 
by G. Barnard, from a Drawing by. M. 
Nutter. Carlisle, Thurnam ; London, Moon, 
Boys, and Graves. 

A PLEASING specimen of local lithography. 


Lady Peel. Sir T. Lawrence. Engraved by 
T. Cousins. London, Moon, Boys, and 
Graves. 

Tus beautiful specimen of art has been pub- 
lished several weeks, and is already so familiar 
to London eyes, that we need only point out its 
attractions to our distant readers. It is a pe- 
culiarly graceful production, and possesses all 
the softness and elegance of the artist, without 
the slightest tinge of the meretricious. The 
expression of the head is of a touching interest, 
in which sweetness, or we might, perhaps, say 
tenderness, prevails. The costume is also exe- 
cuted with a delicate hand; and the whole 
portrait replete with merit. 


Engravings from the Works of the late H. 
Liverseege. Part II. London, Moon, Boys, 
and Graves ; Manchester, J. C. Grundy. 

THE second part of this admirable work will 
extend even the great popularity of the first 
part. Of its class, we know of no publica- 
tion of the fine arts superior to it. A por- 
trait (one of the few painted by Liverseege), 
the closet-scene, and the grave-diggers, from 
Hamlet, are the three pieces; and the latter 
alone, by Bromley, is a gem worthy of the 
choicest habitat in the amateur’s portfolio. The 
looks and attitudes of the characters remove 
them far from the common-place of the stage ; 
and we think we can hear the argument between 
them as to Christian burial. The ghost in the 
closet-scene is also well done by Giller: the 
portrait (of an artist’s sister, we understand) is 
curious and characteristic. 


New Readings of Old Authors: Shakspeare— 
Romeo and Juliet, No.I. Lond., Wilson. 
To those who can bear to see the beauties of 
our great bard turned into the ridiculous, these 
whimsical caricatures of passages in Romeo and 
Juliet will furnish amusement and a laugh. 
They are ten in number, and several of them 
exceedingly droll. For instance:—A race in 
sacks illustrates the line, ‘* Wisely and slow, 
they stumble that run fast.” ‘* The mangled 
Tybalt” is a corpse drawn flat out of a mangle. 
“Put this in any liquid thing you will,” is a 
cook with a pair of tongs handing a kitten to 
his wife to be drowned. But sight must be 
the critic in this instance, for we cannot describe 

the various new graphic readings. 


National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and 
Eminent Personages ; particularly of the 
Nineteenth Century. With Memoirs by 
Wiliiam Jerdan, Esq. Part XLIII. Fisher, 
Son, and Co. 

THE memoirs in the Forty-third Part of the 

National Portrait Gallery are those of her 

Royal Highness Victoria Maria Louisa, Duchess 

of Kent; the Right Rev. James Henry Monk, 

D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester ; and the 

Right Hon. Robert Stewart, K.G., Marquess of 

Londonderry. The first, although it compre- 

hends every material fact, is necessarily brief : 

“ Tt is a compliment,” observes the biographer, 

* that it is so ; for a few words suffice to record 

the events of a life passed in the constant and 

quiet performance of duties, as an affectionate 
wife and most devoted mother.”” The memoir 
of the Bishop of Gloucester is more elaborate, 
and will, we should think, be read with great 





interest by those who are of opinion with the 
writer of it; that, “ to trace the progress of 
eminent men to the dignities they fill in the 
several departments of church or state, is the 
surest way of trying the worth and working of 
those institutions which are established among 
us for the common good: every instance of 
merit rewarded, and honours judiciously be. 
stowed, swells the sum of the motives which 
bind the patriot to his native land ; for, in every 
such example, he beholds a new stimulus to ex. 
ertion in the service of his country.” The 
following is the character given of the late 
Marquess of Londonderry :— 

‘* He was bold and uncompromising in cha. 
racter, yet bland and conciliating in manner: 
possessed of high talents, and devoted to busi. 
ness with an intenseness of application never 
surpassed. Magnanimous and noble-minded, 
he shone with a bright lustre in the most diffi. 
cult of all situations, that of leader of the 
House of Commons, where he met the attacks 
of his opponents either with a calm indifference 
or a proud defiance, as the occasion demanded ; 
but always with a temper which won the admi- 
ration and respect of even his bitterest adver. 
saries. His speeches were very unequal; the 
general style being marked by an infelicitous 
use of words, and a want of perspicuous ar. 
rangement ; insomuch that it was sometimes 
alleged, that he was employing language to 
conceal and throw a veil of mystery over the 
measures he was called upon to explain. But 
at other times, when matters of great national 
consequence required the exercise of his abili- 
ties, he rose with the circumstances, and deli- 
vered the most statesman-like, practical, and 
intelligent orations ; laying down fundamental 
principles with philosophical precision, enlight- 
ening questions of complicated embarrassment, 
and convincing all who heard him of the vast 
acquisition of knowledge he had stored up 
through his long-continued association with 
affairs of equa} nicety and magnitude. His 
influence in debate was confessed accordingly ; 
and while his polished deportment disarmed 
hostility, his firmness and decision overawed 
offensive attack. And the contest over, how- 
ever warm it might have been, his spirit seemed 
instantly to relapse into a repose natural to it; 
and his memory to retain no angry recollection 
of the past. The amiable character of his pri- 
vate life soon superseded the ruffling of the po- 
litical storm ; and gentleness and good humour 
were manifested towards the rivals who had 
arraigned his administration, and impugned his 
conduct in the severest terms.” } 

The portrait of the Duchess of Kent is very 
spirited and pleasing: it is from a picture by 
H. Collen, which we think we recollect to have 
seen in the exhibition. The portrait of the 
Bishop is after Moore ; and that of Lord Lon- 
donderry from Lawrence's graceful and well. 
known painting of that accomplished nobleman. 


Illustrations of the Novels and Tales of the 
Author of Waverley, Part I.: a serves 
Portraits of eminent historical Characters 
introduced in those Works, accompanied with 
Biographical Notices. London, 1832, Evans; 
Glasgow, Griffin and Co. ; Edinb. Stillies. 


Tuts is a cheap illustration of these celebrated 
novels; and of a new character. There are 
four portraits in the first part, viz. the vous 
Chevalier, Col. Gardiner, Rob Roy, an¢ t ’ 
Duke of Montrose ; from known pictures ‘ 
these individuals, some aay a - — = - 
ready engraved. The style 1s not ver) : 
and Boer to be improved, even though the 


price is low. The notices are succinctly write 
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a - 
ten, and sufficient for the purpose. The project 
is to be completed in eight parts. 


Picturesque Illustrations of Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland; 
from Original Drawings by Thomas Allom. 
Part II. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

«Corsy Castle,” situated on the roeky but 

richly wooded banks of the Eden; ‘* Upper 

Reach, Ullswater,” a piece of water scenery 

that can scarcely be surpassed in grandeur ; 

the magnificent and extensive ruins of ‘* Wark- 
worth Castle ;” “ Scotswood Suspension Bridge,” 
which adorns the river Tyne a few miles above 

Newcastle ; a bird’s-eye view of “ Bowness 

and Windermere Lake ;”’ *“* Kendal,” with the 

beautiful river Kent winding its course through 
rich and fertile meadows; “‘ Brancepeth Castle,” 
an edifice deemed equal in magnificence and 
grandeur to any of the baronial residences in 
the north of England ; and the romantic neigh- 
bourhood of ** Castle Eden Hall,” are the illus- 
trations of the present portion of Messrs. Fisher’s 
most interesting work. They are all highly 
creditable to the talents and taste of Mr. Allom, 
and Messrs. Floyd, Lacey, W. Le Petit, and 
Jeavons. 


Royat AcADEMY.—Mr. Stanfield and Mr. 
Geddes were on Monday elected associates of 
the Royal Academy. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 

November 6th, 1832. 
Sin, Having been requested on all sides to give a se- 
cond part to ** Dryburgh Abbey,” I have continued 
the characters, commencing with the ‘* Monastery” and 
concluding with the last of Scott’s novels, ‘«* Count Ro- 
bert of Paris” and «* Castle Dangerous.” After finishing 
it, [thought you might possibly have had enough of the 
ject, especially since a continuation had a ap- 
in the Literary Gazette: you see, however, that I 
i — sending it you, considering it my best 
course to leave it to your own judgment. My chief ob- 
jection to the ‘* continuation” published in the Lit. Gas. is, 
that the characters are irregularly mixed, backward and 
» from one novel to another, ad libitum. I have 
been at some trouble—from ‘* Waverley” to ‘* Castle 
Dengeoous— to give the ‘* characters” described in each 
work in the same order they originally appeared, never 
beginning a new romance without finishing the last one ; 
8 that, considered merely as a ‘* poetical catalogue” of 
the principal characters in the Waverley Novels, I hoped 
itmight have interest. Should you conclude upon giving 
itinsertion in the Lit. Gaz. I shall be most happy to see 

itthere; and remain, &c. C. SwAIn.t 


DRYBURGH ABBEY. 
[Part Second. } 

“But, ah! that mournful dream proved true— 
the immortal Scott was dead !” 

The great magician of romance and knightly 
lay had fled— 

The “ Ariosto of the North”—the voice of 

__ Tweed no more 

Might pour its music o’er our hearts, and charm 

us as of yore ! 


The spirit of departed days recall’d my dream- 
ing mood ; 

Once more, methought, within the vale of gloom 

__ and death I stood : 

Still, far from east to west that train of mourners 
swept along, 

And still the voice, or vision, of my waking 
dream was song ! 


* David Hume visited this 
na 8 part of the country, about 
tre the following lines, written by him “wos a pane 
pts at the Old Bush Inn, at Carlisle, were communi- 
the Ay Mr. Howard, to whom Corby Castle belongs, by 
oe Sir Walter Scott :— 
“ Here chicks, in eggs for breakfast, sprawl] 
Here godless boys God’s glories cone, ; 
. hile Scotsmen’s heads adorn the wall; 
7. Ut Corby’s walks atone for all.” 
t affords us much pleasure to conclude this 
fun the pen of its originator. The design is pathetic, 
composition not less s0.—Hd, L. G. 





I saw the courtly ‘“‘ Euphuist,” with “* Halbert 
of the Dell,”’ 

And, like a ray of moonlight, pass’d the “‘ White 
Maid of Avenel ;”’ 

*¢ Lord Morton,” ** Douglas,” ** Bolton,” and 
the ** Royal Earl,”? march’d there, 

To the slow and solemn funeral chant of the 
*¢ Monks of Kennaquhair.” 


And she on whose imperial brow a god had 
set his seal, 

The glory of whose loveliness grief might not 
all conceal ; 

The loved in high and princely halls, in lone 
and lowly cots, 

Stood ‘** Mary,” the illustrious, yet hapless 
Queen of Scots ! 


The firm, devoted ‘“‘ Catherine ;’” the ‘ senti- 
mental Graeme ;” 

*¢ Lochleven,”” whose worn brow revealed an 
early blighted name ; 

The enthusiastic “‘ Magdalen,” the pilgrim of 
that shrine, 

Whose spirit triumphs o’er the tomb, and makes 
its dust divine. 


Next “ Norna,” of the Fitful-head, the wild 
Reim-kennar, came, 

But shiver’d lay her magic wand, and dim her 
eye of flame ; 

Young “ Minna Troil,” the lofty soul’d, whom 
“ Cleveland’s” love betray'd ; 

The generous old “‘ Udaller;”” and Mordaunt’s 
sweet island maid. 


Slow followed ‘* Lord Glenvarloch,” first of 
Scotia’s gallant names ; 

With the fair, romantic ‘* Margaret,” and the 
erudite “ King James ;”’ 

The woo’d and wrong’d “ Hermione, 
lord all hearts despise ; 

Sarcastic ** Malagrowther ;” and the faithful 
‘© Moniplies :”’ 


Then stout “ Sir Geoffrey”? of the Peak and 
*¢ Peveril” swept near ; 

Stern “‘ Bridgenorth,”’ and the fiery “ Duke,” 
with knight and cavalier ; 

The fairest of fantastic elves, ‘‘ Fenella,’”’ glided 


” whose 


on; 

And “ Alice,” from whose beauteous lip the 
light of joy was gone : 

With “ Leicester, Lord of Kenilworth,” in 
mournful robes, was seen 

The gifted, great ‘‘ Elizabeth,” high England’s 
matchless queen ! 

‘¢ Tressilian’s” wild and manly glance, and 
*¢ Varney’s” darker gaze, 

Sought ‘‘ Amy Robsart’s”’ brilliant form, too 
fair for earthly praise ; 


And ‘* Quentin’s” haughty helm flash’d there ; 
** Le Balafré’s” stout lance ; 

*¢ Orleans ;” “* Crevecceur ;” and brave “* Du- 
nois,” the noblest knight of France ; 

The wild ‘* Hayruddin,” followed by the silent 
“ Jean de Troyes,” 

The mournful “ Lady Hameline,”’ and “Isabelle 
de Croyes.” 


Pale sorrow mark’d young “ Tyrrell’s” mien ; 
grief dimm’d sweet “ Clara’s” eye ; 

And “ Ronan’s Laird” breath’d many a prayer 
for days and friends gone by ! 

Oh, mourn not! pious ‘ Cargill” cried; should 
his death wo impart, 

Whose cenotaph’s the universe, whose elegy’s 
the heart ! 


Forth bore the noble “* Fairford”’ his fasci- 
nating bride, 

The lovely ‘‘ Lilias” with the brave ‘“ Red 
Gauntlet” by her side ; 





** Black Campbell,’’ and the bold redoubted 
‘** Maxwell,” met my view; 

And “* Wandering Willy’s” solemn wreath of 
dark, funereal yew! 


As foes who meet upon some wild, some far 
and foreign shore, 

Wreck’d by the same tempestuous surge, recall 
past feuds no more; 

Thus prince and peasant, peer and slave—thus 
friend and foe combine 

To pour the homage of their heart upon one 
common shrine ! 


There ** Lacy,” famed “ Cadwallon,” and the 
fierce “* Gwenwyn,” march’d on ; 
Whilst horn and halberd, pike and bow, dart, 
glaive, and javelin shone ; 

“ Sir Damian,” and the elegant young “ Eve- 
line,”’ pass’d there ; 

Stout “ Wilkin,” and the hopeless ‘* Rose,” 
with wild, dishevell’d hair. 


Around, in solemn grandeur, swept the banners 
of the brave, 

And deep and far the clarions waked the wild 
dirge of the grave ; 

On came the “ Champion of the Cross,” 
near him, like a star, 

The regal ‘‘ Berengaria,” beauteous daughter 
of Navarre: 


and 


The high, heroic ‘‘ Saladin,” with proud and 
princely mien, 

The sich and gorgeous Saracen, and the fiery 
Nazarene ; 
There *“* Edith”’ and her “ Nubian slave” 
breath’d many a thought divine, 
Whilst rank on rank —a glorious train — rode 
the knights of Palestine! 

Straight follow’d ‘* Zerubbabel,”’ and “‘ Joliffe”’ 
of the tower, 

Young “ Wildrake,” ‘* Markham,” “ Hazel- 

dine,’’ and the forestnymph ‘*Mayflower ;”” 

The democratic “ Cromwell,” stern, resolute, 
and free; 

The “ Knight of Woodstock,” and the light 
and lovely ** Alice Lee :” 


And there the crafty ‘* Proudfute,” for once 
true sorrow felt ; 

“€ Craigdallie,”’ ** Chartres,’ and the recreant 
*€ Conachar the Celt ;”’ 

And he, whose chivalry had graced a more ex- 
alted birth, 

The noble-minded “ Henry,” and the famed 
fair ‘* Maid of Perth ;’”’ 


The intrepid “ Anne of Geierstein,” the false 
‘** Lorraine,”’ stepp’d near ; 

Proud *‘ Margaret of Anjou,” and the faithful 
brave “* De Vere ;”’ 

There “ Arnold,” and the “* King René,” and 
** Charles the Bold,” had met 

The dauntless ‘‘ Donner Lugel,” and the grace- 
ful young ‘“* Lizette :” 


Forth rode the glorious ‘‘ Godfrey,” by the gal- 
lant ** Hugh the Great,” 

While wept the brave and beautiful their noble 
minstrel’s fate ; 

Then “‘ Hereward,”’ the Varangian, with “ Ber- 
tha” at his side, 

The valorous ‘** Count of Paris,”’ and his Ama- 
zonian bride : 


And last, amidst that princely train, waved 
high ‘* De Walton’s”’ plume, 

Near fair ‘‘ Augusta’s” laurel-wreath, which 
Time shall ne’er consume ; 

And ‘‘ Anthony,” with quiver void, his last 
fleet arrow sped, 

Leant, mourning o’er his broken bow, and 
mused upon the dead! 
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The vision and the voice are o’er! their influ- 
ence waned away 

Like music.o'er.a summer lake at the golden 
close of day : 

The vision and the voice are o'er !—but when 
will be forgot 

The buried Genius of Romance—the imperish- 
able Scott ? 





ed 
particularly delighted with these. They are|(Warde), an outlawed Condottiere, at the head 
simple and elegant trifles, and cannot fail to| ofa band separated from Diamente, and an jin. 
please. The former is sung by Cinti Damo-|placable enemy of his former associate. In the 
reau, who does full justice to the taste of the | affairs we have thus run over, Checca, a goat. 
composer. herd (Keeley), forcibly employed by both chief. 
jtians ; Lawrina (Miss Shirreff), cousin of Vit. 
| toria ; Zanetta (Miss H. Cawse), a peasant girl 
DRAMA. | the aftianced of Checca; a Gabi of Prone 
DRURY LANE. |(Mr. Forrester), and sundry lieutenants and 











MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Musical Gem: a Souvenir for 1833 
Mori and Lavenu. 

Tus is the first of the musical Annuals we! 

have seen. It contains some sweet airs: | 

‘The May Blossom,” ‘“ Weep not for thy! 

Roses,” and “ Merrily, merrily, hark the Bells ;”” | 

the first and last by Auber, and the second by 

Horn,—two nice sets of quadrilles from Robert 

the Devil and the Temptation, — and is embel- 

lished with several lithographic likenesses of 

last season’s prime donne. These make it a 

very pleasant drawing-room companion. Some 

of the airs are quite familiar to us, having been 
published before. 

Three Italian Cavatinas, arranged for the 
voice, flute, and piano-forte, by C. M. Sola. 
Cocks and Co. 

Notuine can be more beautiful than these 

cavatinas of Donizetti, Blangini, and Pacini, 

delightfully arranged, and admirably suited to 
amateur performers from their simplicity. We 
cannot praise them too highly ; and most cor- 
dially recommend them to our musical friends. } 


The Polish Melodies. ‘The Poetry and Music 
by T. Augustine Wade, Esq. Cochrane 
and Co. ly 

THE Polish Melodies are not calculated to 

increase Mr. Wade’s reputation ; they possess 

neither spirit nor melody. 


Christian Vespers. Written and composed by 
C. Hutcheson, Esq. Glasgow, R. and J. 
Finlay. 

A WELL-WRITTEN introductory sketch on the 

rise and progress of sacred vocal music precedes 

sixteen excellent hymns, the harmony of which 
displays considerable skill in composition. 


Nothing can equal the 
Donnadieu. Boosey 


Let me waltz along. 
Drum's merry sound. 
and Co. 

Two well-known airs of Donnadieu’s, with 

English words: they are little more than a 

translation of the original. 


Four Sacred Melodies. The Words by Charles 
V. Incledon; the Music by R. L. Wallis. 
Purday. 

WE cannot say much in praise of these melo- 

dies : they do not rise above mediocrity. 


Earl Percy: a Border Legend. When this 
Life is o'er. The Words and Music by 
Henry Fase. H. Fase. 

Two pleasant compositions. Earl Percy is a 

peculiar and delightful ballad. We have been 

much pleased with it, and feel assured it will 


become popular. 


He laughs, and he rides away. 
Aw amusing trifle, founded on the Hammer- 
smith hoax about the Duke of Cumberland’s 
frightening some perfections in that quarter. 


Je l’aime trop. Romance, by C. M. Sola. 
Sans le vouloir. The same. Paris, Pacini. 
EvEryxopy likes this kind of little French 
chanson, and everybody will, we are sure, be 


On Monday, the début of Mr. Kean, engaged | followers, goatherds, &c. &¢. act subordinate 


| for a limited number of nights, attracted a full) parts, and carry on the story to its end,—the 


audience to this theatre, to witness the Mer-| defeat of Pavia, and the death of Zingano in a 
chant of Venice, in the Shylock of which he| cavern where he attempts to murder Stefano, 
made his first appearance in London in January | As a literary.or dramatic production is is im. 
1814. Eighteen years have therefore elapsed | possible for us to say much in favour of this 
since we witnessed the earliest impression he| attempt. The language is often poor and often 
made in this charactgr; and we can bear our inflated. A man would rather see the whole 
ltestimony to its being still one of the best; world drowned by a second Noah’s flood, than 
{within the range of his performances. With) tears drop from the eyes of his lady,—which is 
the exception of a feebleness in his walk, which | bombast; and the same person, when refused 
| is not so injurious to the aged Jew as to parts| these very eyes by the king, accuses him of 
| of greater activity, he retains all the fierce and | blinking the question — which is pitiful. The 
| tiger-like passion of his younger day, and/heroics throughout are rather in the Ercles’ 
‘chastened with more of experience and judg-|vein; and Mr. Butler delivered his share of 
jment. ‘The rest of the cast was strengthened |them accordingly —certainly not exalting his 
| by Braham in Lorenzo, with introduced songs; | reputation as a candidate for the highest walk 
and Miss Betts, also, as Jessica, with addi-|in buskins. The composition, too, was inarti- 
tional music. The play was received with | ficial and disjointed; and the turns so abrupt 
much applause. On Tuesday, the School for|as to be almost laughable. One important 
' Scandal was repeated with as strong a cast as event hinges upon the Diamond’s overhearing 
the company afforded, and including Macready, | his wife uttering a loud soliloquy ; and his re. 
Farren, Braham, Dowton, Harley, Cooper, | lapse towards Francis, after taking him prisoner 
Mrs. Nesbitt, Mrs. Glover, &c. On Wednes-|at Pavia, is so confoundedly sudden, that it 
; day, William Tell was admirably personated | completely justifies the ludicrous good -bye 
, by Macready ; and Miss Kenneth acted Albert|bidden him by the imperial general —“ I've 


ably acted in general. 


for the first time very delightfully. The 


Doom Kiss, doomed, as we anticipated, to be 
an after-piece, succeeded. 

On Thursday the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
with Dowton as Falstaff, drew but an indif. 
ferent house. ‘The play was indeed only toler- 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Mownpay was fruitful in novelties, old or new ; 
for, besides Kean at Drury, we had the Queen’s 
Theatre opened under other ‘ allspices ;”’ a 
piece at the Adelphi; and the Dark Diamond, 
an original drama, here. The music is by Mr. 
Adolphe Adam; the scenery by the Messrs. 


Grieve; and the dresses by Mr. /Zead and Mrs. | 
Balding : the first uniformly pleasing, and occa- | 


sionally of higher merit; the second excellent 
throughout; and the last superb. The Dark 


business.” The finale is bad, resting on the 
ruffian Zingano’s gasping repentance and dung- 
hill confession of his villany ; but, truly, little 
better could be expected from an assassin who, 
having his hated enemy in his power, could not 
put an end to him at once, but must do it quite 
dramatically, by stealing his horn that he might 
not blow it for his adherents, and playing a num- 
ber of other very silly and un-murderous tricks. 
The dresses, we have noticed, were splendid ; 
and the chamberlain must have particularly 
\liked his suit, since he went to the battle of 
| Pavia in silk hose and pumps, his lower ex- 
|tremities being at difference with the cuirass 
'and shining helm which adorned his body and 
head. When the ladies Vittoria, Laurina, and 
Zanetta, escape from the castle, they are dis- 
guised as minstrels, and prettily equipped. All 
the Paris’s among the audience seemed to have 





, Diamond (Mr. Butler) is a nom de guerre of had the apple of discord thrown among them ; 
| Stefano Diamente, a Veronese noble, and leader | for we never heard such disputes as to the 
lof Condottieri, who enlists on the side of | palm of the handsomest limbs and... Far 
| Francis I. of France (Mr. G. Bennett) against be it from us to venture an opinion. Miss 
|the Emperor Charles V.; and is a most brave! E. Tree acted charmingly from first to last— 
and successful opponent of the Germans in |the spirit of the beginning being only equal 

Italy. He is in love with and secretly betrothed | by the pathos of the ending. Miss Shirreff and 


| 
| to Vittoria Colonna (Miss E. Tree), protected Miss H. Cawse also both performed and sang 
jat the court of Fontainbleau ; and in return | sweetly ; their duet was by far the best bit of 
for his services demands the king’s assent to} music in the piece—very original as of Spanish 
|their union. But the gallant Francis himself) birth, and deservedly encored. A violin solo, at 


| 


entertains a passion for the lady, and procures | the opening of the third act, struck us as pecu- 
| her uncle, Cardinal Jeronimo (Evans) to oppose | liarly beautiful ; and it was delightfully exe- 
the marriage. This is resented by Stefano, who! cuted. Upon the whole, however, the Dark Dia- 
| plans the flight of his mistress, and carries her | mond did not shine with sufficient attraction ever 
| off from a night-scene, in which the king finds | to be a gem of the first water. It was too long 
| his way to her chamber, and excites the jealousy | by a long hour; and the magniiicent scenery 
lof the fiery Veronese. Pursuit is vain, and and clever dancing (witness Adele, Vedy, a 
the (not) happy pair get to a wild Alpine| Mr. Theodore Guerinot) were not ar? 0 
| castle, where the Dark Diamond resolves on | compensate for its other defects. Perhaps 
| revenge against Francis; and is so wrought upon | when compressed unsparingly, it may be more 
' by a false letter dropped in his way, that when | effective. : 
| he hastens to join the emperor, he is convinced | ee be ee, 
| of his wife’s guilt, and leaves her a prisoner in ADELPHI. ome 
| the charge of one of his officers. ‘Che letter-| A new drama, called Henriette, has been Ap 
| plot, however, is the performance of Zingano| here with great ¢clat throughout the week; 


spires, 
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ffadmirable acting should draw full and ap-| | 
ding audiences, it well merits the success | obituary of last week we observe the death (on 
which has attended it. The story is neither in | the 3d, at Coates, Fifeshire) of Sir John Leslie, 
morale nor conduct so good as Victorine ; but | professor of natural philosophy in the Univer- 
ia some points of pathetic performance it is of |sity of Edinburgh. It was only a few months 
astill higher standard. Henriette, the daughter ago that Sir John received the honour of 
of the game-keeper of the Marquess de Monval, | knighthood. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
is seduced under promise of marriage ; which | Society, and has contributed much by his writ- 
promise the marquess is, by the force of cir- | ings, both in periodical works and separate pub- 
cumstances, and lest he should cause the death | lications, to the advancement of science. He 
of his mother, led to forfeit, and marry his|has been well known to the literary world 
cousin, a countess. The gamekeeper had been | during thirty years. 
saved by his father when condemned to be shot! The Arctic Expedition. — We beg to direct 
for some military offence, and is devotedly at- | attention to the subscription advertised in behalf 
tached to the son of his benefactor, and the} of this patriotic design: it need only be known 
wronger of his child. This attachment is hor- to have the utmost amount which can be re. 
nidly put to the test, by his being charged with | quired subscribed in the joint cause of humanity 
the murder of a gentleman whom the marquess| and science. 
has killed in a rencontre, when sporting in his} Sir Walter Scott.—A subscription has been 
woods. Philip, though aware of the real| opened at Glasgow for the erection of a monu- 
fact, refuses to justify himself and involve his; ment to the memory of Sir Walter Scott in 
master. He is condemned and executed in| that city. Above a thousand pounds was im- 
gite of every effort to save him. The third} mediately put down. 
act has the remaining parties, with some other| Cape de Verd Islands.—Among the uncom- 
characters, after a lapse of two years, in Italy,|mon phenomena of nature which have been 
where the marquess is pursuing a course of} observed during the few last years, we have to 
reckless desperation, being divorced from his| mention the almost utter failure of vegetation 
unlucky wife. Henriette, taken by a friend this season in the Cape de Verd Islands: alas, 
from the convent in which the marchioness’s | how ill applied,a name! There has been no 
mother had placed her, and appearing in splen-| rain, and the drought has dried up every thing 
did society, is addressed by a lover of rank, | of the earth’s produce, from the lowly blade of 
whom she refuses. She subsequently meets/| grass to the leaf of the lofty tree. It is four 
the marquess at a ball. Her secret reason tran-| years since the rains were copious enough ; and 
spires, and her lover kills the marquess in a} the aggravated evil is now witnessed in the 
duel. Here ends the drama. We have now| animals perishing, and the natives (in number 
only to speak of the admirable delineation of | from 60,000 to 70,000) in a state of famine. 
Henriette by Mrs. Yates, especially in the} Literature in Germany.— The last number 
scenes where she obtains her father’s forgive-|of the general catalogue of books, published 
ness, where she throws off the man she con-| every six months at Leipsic, contains 2,322 new 
siders to be his murderer, and where she again | publications; and as the foregoing number of 
meets her sister. Nothing can exceed the|the catalogue has but 320 works fewer, the 
feeling, and truth, and force of this fine dra-|sum of the books published last year in Ger- 
matic effort. Nor was Mrs. Fitzwilliam in|many amounts to 4004! which number sur- 
the humbler sister, less natural and effective. | passes that of the yearly publications of Eng- 
Yates in the marquess was also excellent ; and | land and France taken collectively. 
0. Smith in the father, Buckstone a lowly| Synopsis of Stenography.—Stenography, if 
gardener, Reeve a danso-maniac, Miss Daly | we may judge from the frequent receipt of pro- 
the marchioness, Hemmings the lover, equally | ductions in that way, must be very sedulously 
deserving of praise for their exertions. The! cultivated by a number of professors. The pre- 
all at the end is one of the finest pieces of | sent performance is on the face of a large sheet, 
wehery ever seen; and a pas de deua in it| by Mr. Sigston, of Leeds, has a portrait of the 
quite “ refreshing.” 





| king, to whom it is dedicated, and contains an 
— =; | alphabet, rules, specimens of writing, &c. &c. 
The plan seems to be simple and useful. 
VARIETIES. The United Kingdom.—Among the efforts to 
Sir James Mackintosh.—The library of this| attract popularity, to which, amid the rival 
distinguished individual has been on sale during | contentions of periodical journals, the emulous 
the week, The catalogue was numerous, but /| often resort, by giving portraits, political tables, 
there were very few books of a rare kind, the| prints, extra sheets, &c. &c. to their readers, 
majority being works of reference and common | we have been struck with an ingenious device 
wility. Sir James has occasionally written | adopted by The United Kingdom newspaper, 
thort memoranda in some of the volumes, but namely, the presentation, to every subscriber 
annotations do not possess much interest. of three months’ standing, of a capital map 
Thomas Gent, Esy.— On Tuesday last, we | of London, worth, we should think, more than 
have to say with sincere sorrow, expired, after | the amount of their subscription. It is ex- 
along declining illness, Mr. Thomas Gent, a/| tremely well executed, on a scale of above 34 
man well known in the literary world as the! inches by 20; and bordered with engravings 
author of many elegant poems, and possessing | of 33 of the principal buildings of the metro- 
4 unfailing fund of wit and humour in society. | polis. 
4 our next we shall devote a column to his| The Lady’s Penny Gazette.—No. I. has just 
. reached us, with three ladies, a cap, and a 
Employment of the Poor.—France has at last | bonnet, at the top of the title-page, all ofa row ; 
stimulated by the example of Frederick-|and music and iinery besides in other pages. 
word, and the patriotic movement in England,| We daresay it is a nice lady’s bargain, but 
‘0 form a committee, according to a royal|must consult some female oracle before we 
ordonnance, for employing the poor, and able- | commit ourselves. 
ied mendicants, in the cultivation of waste! Horticulture-—A Bohemian gardener, who 
nds, (of which there are plenty in that | possesses a fine plantation of apple-trees of a 
country,) and in manufactures similar to those | superior quality, propagates them neither by 
of the excellent Belgian institution. seeds nor grafts, but by cutting off small 














Sir John Leslie.—In the Scottish newspaper | branches, the lower ends of which he inserts 


into potatoes, and plants them with an inch or 
two of the cut above the surface of the earth. 
The potato nourishes the wood, which speedily 
spreads its roots, and becomes a flourishing 
tree, 

Humility. 
Though proud be its branches, and fair its fruit, 
Low, low i’ the soil lies the humbie root; 
‘The diamond is hid in the depths of the earth, 
And mean is the shell where the pearl has birth ; 
The deeper the fountain, the sweeter the spring— 
Fresh, fresh are the streams which the rude rocks bring. 

N.C, 


Adversity. 
Though foul be the lightnings, they freshen the air— 
Though rough be the tempests, the ocean they clear; 
The herb which is bruised sheds the sweetest perfume; 
The glow-worm shines brightest when deepest the gloom; 
And the stars which gleam forth on the bosom of night 
From the darkest heaven give the fairest light. N.C. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Memorials of the Professional Life and Times of Sir 
William Penn, are announced by Granville Penn, Esq, 
Our readers may remember that he was a Knight, Ad. 
miral, and General of the Fleet during the Interregnum; 
and Admiral, and Commissioner of the Admiralty and 
Navy, after the Restoration. The period embraced is 
very interesting, viz. from 1644 to 1670. 

Also, edited by the same Author, the Character of a 
Trimmer: his Opinions of, 1. The Laws and Govern- 
ment; 2. Protestant Religion; 3. The Papists; 4. Fo- 
reign Affairs. By the Honourable Sir William Coventry, 
Knight. First printed in 1687. 

Mr. Prout has proposed to publish by subscription a 
royal folio volume, containing Fifty Architectural and 
Picturesque Subjects, in Flanders and Germany, drawn 
on stone by himself, and Fac-similes of his Sketches 
made on the spot. We consequently look for a delightful 
work of art, full of truth and spirit. 

A Canadian tale, entitled Bellegarde. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Life of General Baird, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. bds.—The String 
of Pearls, by the Author of ‘* Darnley,” 2 vols. fep. lis. 
bds.—W oolrych on Capital Punishments, 12mo. 5s. bds. 
— Showell’s Housekeeper’s Account-Book, 1833, 2s, — 
Affection’s Gift, 1833, 3s. silk.—Memoir of Captain Peter 
Heywood, R.N. vo. 9s. bds.—Becket, a Tragedy, by R. 
Cattermole, 8vo. 7s. bds.—Adcock’s Enginecr’s Pocket- 
Book, 1833, 6s.—Rose’s Scriptural Researches, 12mo. 
7%. Gd. bds.—Missionary Annual, 1833, 12s. bd.—Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana, 4th Division, Miscellaneous asd 
Logic, Vol. 1X. I. 18s. bds.—Phelan’s Remains, 2 vols, 
8vo. 21s. bds.—Coghlan’s Scripture Commentary, 2 vols, 
8vo. 24s. bds.—Hook’s Lectures on Passion-Week, 8vo, 
10s. 6d. bds.—Douglas’s Naval Evolutions, 8vo. 10s. bds, 
—Burke’s History of the Commoners, Part I. vo. 7s. Gd. 
sewed.—Lucien de Rudelle’s Conjugating Dictionary of 
all the French Verbs, 8vo. 4s. Gd. bds.—Manual for Visit- 
ing the Sick, 12mo. 6s. cloth.—Sacred Offering, 1433, 
4s. Gd. silk.—Symes’ Principles of Surgery, Part II. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. bds.—The Amethyst, 1833, 8s. Gd. morocco. 
Panorama of Torquay, with Map, &c. 7s. 6d. cloth.— 
The Clergy of the Kirk of Scotland, arranged, &c. with 
Maps, .5s. 6d. in case.—Hammett’s. Official Reports on 
Cholera in Dantzic, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—The Child’s Life 
of Christ, by Rev. J. Taylor, of Ongar, 12mo, 4s. Gd. 
hf.-bd.—The Infant’s Annual, 1833, 4s. 6d. hf.-bd.—A 
Mother's First ‘Thoughts, 18mo. 3s. bds.—Crocker on the 
Theory of the Latin Subjunctive, 12mo. 4s. bds.—Excite- 
ment for 1833, 4s. 6d. hf.-bd.; 6s. morocco.—Whewell’s 
First Principles of Mechanics, 8vo. Gs. bds. 





METEORCLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 
November. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday... 1 | From 40. to 53. | 29°5th to 29-82 

Friday ---- | sere BQ ++ 53. | QOHD -- § 
Saturday -- 44. + 29°78 ++ 2-62 
Sunday---- 36. ++ 52 29°59 +. 29°66 
Monday -- 29. ++ 43 29°56 -- 29°99 
Tuesday -- sere BB ee A 3015 ++ ) 
Wednesday soo OD oe ° 30°31 ++ BORN 

Prevailing wind, S.W. 

Alternatel clear and cloudy; rain at times on each day, 
except the 3a. 

Rain fallen, +375 of an inch. 

Edinonton, 


SISO Rh Ob 


CuARLEes H, ADAMS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. L. R. will find a letter at our Office. 

2 is too long for us; but we would assure our young 
Correspondent that we are very favourably impressed with 
his talent. 

We cannot insert the poems from Manchester: T. D. 
We must also disappoint fair Eien H , of Southwark. 

X. Y. Z.’s Lines to Walter Scott go too much over 
ideas already sufficiently handled in many publications. 

In our notice of the sestetto in the Doom Kiss, last week, 
the name of the singer referred to, we are told, is Robin- 
son, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Winter Exhibition of Deceased and Living British Artists, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, is now open, from Nine till Dusk. 
c 


is.— ls. 
E. PRENT IS, Secretary. 


Rorse GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
The First Ordinary Meeting of this Society will be held 
at its Apartments, 21, Regent Street, on Monday Evening next, 
the 12th November, at Nine o’Clock: the Paper to be read being 
an Account of the Natives on the Banks of the Compoonee, or 
Graham River, recently discovered between the Rio Grande and 
Nunez, and of the Bijuga Islands;" supplementary to Captain 
Belcher’s Observations while Surveying this part of the West 
Coast of Africa, printed in the Journal of the Society, Vol. II. 
p- a7 ust published. 

ne tecoed Volume of the Journal is also on delivery to Mem- 

bers = n veto at the Office, and on sale by all Booksellers. 
Regent Street, 10th Nov. 








Valuable Literary Property for S = 
LITERARY PUBLICATION of great 


Circulation and high Popularity, in a Foreign City, in 
the En lish Language, is offered for Sale on the most advanta- 
geous Terms. It is free from every sort of debt or incumbrance, 
and offers a most eligible Investment. 

Apply by Letter, post-paid, to A. B., R. Groombridge, 

6, Panyer Alley, Raternoyeay Row, London. 

On the ist of N I bli 
UFFY'S IMPROVED SERIES of 

POCKET-BOOKS and ALMANACS for 1833. 

Messrs. Penny and Son, of 37, Bow Lane, Cheapside; Messrs. 
Thorp and Burch, of Jewry Street, Aldgate; and Mr. Rutfy, of 
Budge Row, Watling Street, London; have determined, in con- 
sequence of the failure of Mr. W. Marshall, of Holborn Bars, to 
continue, annually,a similar Seriesof Pocket-Books, with “yore 
Engravings, of which they have been the Publishers and 
They flatter themsetves that this New 





for the last twelve years. 


Series of Books will be found to combine every description of in- | 


teresting and useful information, with an accuracy and elegance | 
of execution not to be excelled by any similar aera 


The Ladies’ C Say Serre and Useful Intelligencer, 2 
The Ladies’ New D. alte. Remembrancer 2 
The Elegant London Pocket Album ....... « 2 ° 
The Historical Pocket Cabinet . . eee 2 6 
The Ladies’ Elegant Repository . ae 2 6 
The Ladies’ Fashionable Souvenir . 2 6 
The Gentieman’s New Pocket- Book 
The Christian Ladies’ Union Pocket- Book, designed 
for all Denominations . 
— Polite Pocket Repository ... 
The Royal Sovereign .. ° ditto 
The New Commercial Pocket-Book | ditto 
*,* The — of the above may be had bound - with 
in Almanac, at 2s. 6d. each extra. 
The a Historical Almanac, with Plates, roan 
4 


° gilt edges 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


6 gilt edges 
The “ree RS Goldsmith size, in a watered 
silk paper ... eeeees aoe 6 
Ditto, roan tuck, ditto «. soo 3 6 
‘or Housekeeping. 
The Domestic Guide ond a"Pami Ledger, foolscap 


ditto 
ditto 


“Sotd by all Bookseliers i in Town ‘and hina 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Mr. Don's Improved Edition of Miller’s Gardencr’s Dictionary. 
In 4to. with ee woe Snood Lak 31. 128. in boards, 


‘ond Vol 
cM vot ‘(GARDENING 


GENERAL ‘sys STE 
and BOTANY ; 
and Description of all Plants ihooeeet “Satan “with _ Generic 
and Specitic Characters, Places of Growth, ‘Time ot Flowering, 
Mode of Culture, and their Uses in M and I Eco- 








’rinter | 


| each containing ogy 7 
i 





Washington Irving’s New Sketch- Boo 
Second and cheaper edition, in 2 vols. post es 16s. 
HE ALHAMBRA. 
By GEOFFRY CRAYON, 
Author of the “ aanges = « Tales of a Traveller,” &c. 


Interior of the Alhambra 
The Author’s Chamber 
Inhabitants of the Alhambra 
Visitors to the Alhambra 


The Moor’s Legacy 
The Rose of the Alhambra, or 
pe Page and the Ger-Fal- 


[he Gesereer and the Notary 
a3 Governor and the Seidier 
he Two Discreet Statues 
Prince Ahmed al Kamel, or the \Rubawsed Abou Alahmar 
Pilgrim of Love \J Jusef Abul Hagiag. 


Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


The Court of Lions 


The ‘London Encyclopedia. 
Ninth edition, in royal 8vo. embellished with Six fine Engrav- 
ings, coloured and plain, to be continued eve ch F aes nae 
completed, Part I. price 4s. 6d., and Volame I. price 1 


HE LONDON ENCYCLOPEDIA, the 
Ninth edition, with great Additions and Alterations. 
Conditions of Publication. 

. The work will be fully completed in 2% vols. royal 8vo. and 
embellished with about 500 )Engravings, including an Atlas of the 
aere latest Discoveries, and a Series of Portraits of Eminent 

en. 

2. In order to meet the wishes of all classes, the work will be 
published i in Parts, and also in Volumes. 

Part every fortnight, price 4s. 6d. sewed; or 
A Volume every alternate month, price 18s. boards. 

3. Part I., also Vol. I. was published on the Ist of October, 
1832, and will bec i i, in regular i until the whole 
is completed. 

4. The whole of the Engravings are entirely new, and are en- 
graved on Steel, by Mr. Shury, expressly for this edition of the 
work. 

5. All the Engravings on the subjects of Botany, Conchology, 
Geography, Maps, and Natural History, will be coloured by emi- 
nent and experienced artists. 

6. The work is in such a forward state, that it will be published 
without any interruption, and will not exceed the quantity pro- 





. The paper for this edition will be manufactured by Mr. John 
Dickinson, of the best fabric and closest texture. 
8. The names of the principal Contributors will be given in the 
| Progress of the work. 
A List of the Subscribers - mera will be printed and 
d gratis, 0 the ree of ex- 
pense. 
10. The work will be fully completed in Eighty-nine Parts, 


coloured or plain; and with the last 
rections for placing the Plates, bind- 








veep will be given ample 
the wor! 
gs bose np Printed for T. T. andJ. Tegg, Cheapside; R. Griffin 
and Co. Glasgow ; Stillies, Brothers, Edinburgh; J. Cumming, 
and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 


ORTUNE- “HUNTING 
a Tale of Modern Life. 
By the Authoress of “ First Love.” 

«« The scene of the new novel of ‘ Fortune-hunting,’ by the de- 
lightful authoress of‘ First Love,’ is chiefly at Leamington; and 
the work Presents a laughable picture of the ruses adopted at 

pl » by needy ad on the look-out 
for women of property. "— Sun. 


The Fair of May-Fair. By the Authoress 
of * Mothers and Daughters.” 3 vols. 


Containing the Flirt of Ten Seasons—The § 
The Separate em Divorcée, &c. 





—— License— 


Adventures of a Y onl Son. 3 vols. 

“* We believe the celebrated Trelawney (the intimate friend of 
Lord Byron), to be the author of this work, and that it embodies 
a considerabie portion of the events of his earlier life.”—Literary 
Gazette. 


IV. 
Sir Ralph Esher; or, Adventures of a Gen- 
tleman of the Court of Charles II. By Leigh Hunt. 3 vols. 
Published for H. Colburn, by K. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 








Miller's Gard ’s Dicti 
Natural System. 

By GEORGE DON, F.L.S. 
London: Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivi 
Clarke; Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; Jeffery 
and Son; Baldwin and Cradock ; J. Booker; J. th ; Harvey 
and Darton; S. Bagster; Sherwood and Co.; Harding and Le- 
pard; J. T. gol Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Mar- 

shall; and E. Hodgs: 

#,* The First anne with a Glossary and Index, may be had 
complete, price 3/. 12s. in cloth beards. This Work is also pub- 
lishing in anand at 6s. each. 


nomy: 
according to the 





y,and 


; J. and W. T. 


Rou s Chemistry % 
ick vol. 8vo. 
MANUAL. of ‘ANALY TICAL CHE. 
MISTRY. 
By HENRY ROSE. 
Translated from the German, by JOHN GRIFFIN, 
Author of “ Chemical Recreations,’ ” « Treatise on the 
Blowpipe,” &c. &c. 

London: Printed for T. ‘I. and J. Tegg, Cheapside, J. Cum- 
ming, and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; R. Cimn and Co. Glasgow ; 
and Stillies, Brothers, Edinburgh. 

he Child's Own Book. ; 
Embellahed with Three eyo re Seay 7s. 6d. in 
boards, 
ue, ot CHILD'S OWN BOOK. The 24 

London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, Cheapside; N. Hailes, 

Piccadilly; Bowdery and Kirby, Oxford Street; R. Griffin and 
Co. Glasgow; and oe Brothers, Edinburgh. 

: here may be had, 
The Girl’s Own Book, with 120 Cuts, price 
4s. 6d. in fancy boards, ors. 6d. pound. 





New Novels by Distinguished Writers. 
R INGTON. 
By the Author of « Serene. i and * Herbert Lacy.” 


a3v 

« Nothing can eee the truth 1 me keeping of his sketches, or 
rather cabinet es, from real life. He is a close observer, 
and in a right wpirit. He neither writes a satire nor a eulogy, but 
shews us men and women as they are. Too often setfish and fri- 
volous no doubt, yet often preserving in the heart, as in a citadel, 
principles of honour and strong feeling, which ever and anon 
break forth to humanise and vivify the waste about them, The 
ge and evil of life are balanced with a steady and impartial 

nd; and lessons of manners, virtue, wisdom, cheerfulness, and 
toleration, are every where insinuated in action, or illustrated in 
the shape of animated and 7 an dialogue.” — Edinburgh Review. 


The Heathen’s Wall; or, the Heiden- 
monet By 1. F. Cooper, Author of the “Spy,” “ Pilot,” &c. 
vol 


The Contrast. By ‘the Earl of Mulgrave, 


Author of “ Matilda,” and “Yes and No.” 3 vols. 


IV. 
Henry Masterton; or, the Young Cavalier. 
Br we Author of « Richelieu,” @ Darnley,” and «* De L’Orme.” 
vols. 


The Highland epee By J. B. Fra- 


ser, Esq. Author of the “ —— of a Kuzzilbash.” 3 vols. 


The Schoolfellows; 3 — History of Stanley 
Buxton. By John Galt, Esq. Author of the “ Ayrshire Lega- 
tees,” “‘ Annals of the Parish,” &c. 3 vols. 

Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
== eine re 
New Sporting Wi 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous P’ 


ILD SPORTS of the WEST. 
By the Author of “ Stories of bpm a 

« None but a ugh-bred sportsman could te this beok, 

and ee 'w sportsmen could write such a book.” raSporting Ma 
gazine, 

rr The author's adventures are highly amusing; bu: 
sportsman they will ye doubly pn Mme ae he eee 
many novel expedients to capture the finny tribe, and to secure 
game of almost all kinds, from the noble red-deer to to Gs timid 
bare, and from the lordly eagle to the grouse. This work is agree. 
ably varied by legendary tales, local sketches, and preven 
anecdotes."”— Weekly Dispatch. 

as Gane < of the most amusing and soul-s stirring works, to the 
sportsman, at least, ever published.” —Bell’s Li, 

“It is impossible, when once taken up, for the reader to lay 
down these volumes before he has read them through. ”—Courier, 

“In his piscatory descriptions, the author evinces as much 
truth and feeling as even old Isaac Walton himself.” —Sua, 

ichard Bentley, New Burlington Street (late 
Colburn and Bentley). 





The Systems of —— and Jacotot united oan improved by the 
“ope teare 9 Method of S. 
The HE EF Books adapted to this Method « are j ust published : 
Ts E FIRST SIX BOOKS of TELE. 
MAQUE, arranged for Students commencing the +r: 
Language; with an Analytical Translation in the Order 
Text—The P: P cording to the best Preach 
—_ r distinguish g the ary Letters, Nasal Sounds, and 
other I lariti E otes, a Alphabetical 
Reference to all the Works made u ad Jandline 
Adapted to the Use ofs Schools by 8. B. 

2. Elisabeth, ou les Exiles de Siberie, de 
Mad. de Cottin. With an Analytical Translation i in peg ond 
the Text—T Phe P. A to the best 
French A i otes, and an Alphabetical 
Reference to all the Wonks made use sa Adapted to the Use of 
Schools by 8. B. 

3. Little Jack, by the Author of “ Sandford 
and Merton.” Arran aod on the same Plan as the above, by 8. B. 

*,* Separate Clenias for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, are 
being formed for the French Language, at 14, Holborn, opposite 
Furnival’s Inn; where Bxplanstery Lactnnes are delivered gra- 
tuitously once a Week, to which the attention of French Teachers 
is particularly invited. 

Published by J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 
Of whom may be h: 


1. Frank, by Miss Biowoms (Selections 
from), translated and arranged according to the Plan of M. Jaco- 
tot, price ls. 

2. New and Entertaining Dialogues, in 
French and English, on an improved and Interlineal System, 
pee gey Mes useful with the agreeable; to which are sub- 
joined, a French and English Analytical Grammar, with Anec- 
dotes and Select Pieces from the best French Prose Writers. 
Adapted to the Hamiltonian System. 32d edition. By J. F. Ger- 
rard, M.A. 4s. in cloth. 


Halian. 
Scelta di Novelle Morali, di Francesco Soave. 
New edition, with ——— Translation, adapted to the Hamil- 
tonian System, 4s. in clo! 

















Latin, 

1. The Four Orations of Cicero against Cati- 
line, with an Interlineal eg and Notes, adapted to the 
Hamiltonian System, by J. W. Underwood, 4s. 

“* A work of great value - a school-book.”—Giobe, 

2. Celsus de Medicina, with Literal and In- 
terlineal Translations, adapted to the Hamiltonian System, by 
J. W. Underwood, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. in cloth. 

3. Parts One fo Six, and Text, of Gregory’s 
on the Plan of “ Ceisus,” by 
$ w. oe 2s. on each ; or in 1 very thick vol. price 15s. 
cloth. 





Greek. 


1. The Aphorisms of Hippocrates contain- 
ing the original Greek, with an Interlineal and Literal Transla- 
tion, followed by a free Version and Notes, by J. W. U ‘ood. 
In 1 vol. i2mo. handsomely bound in cloth, 9 (Dedicated to 
Dr. Elliotson.) 


Britton’ 's Picture of London. 
Just F age with 110 Views, Plan of the Streets, &c. and 
‘Two Maps, price 9s. bound, (with the Maps only, 6.) 
HE ORIGINAL PICTURE of 
LONDON, corrected to the present Time; for: a 
Guide to the Metropolis, with a Description of its Environs, 
By J. BRITTON, F.S.A. &c. 
Lendca: Longman, Recs, Orme, Brown, Green, ond Lenguee- 


Pri nted at the Chiswick Press, in 1 thick vol. 12m. with Three 
inte at and Fifa fre Portraits, fancy cloth boards, 12; oF 
bound in moreceo, 


DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY, 


and Prafesions — most eminent Characters of all Age 


Nations, and 
A. DAVENPORT, Esq- 
London: Prin = t. T. and J. Tegg, ‘Chea 
and Co. Glasgow; Stillies, Brothers, Edinburgh; 
and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 


ide; R. Griffin 
J. Cumming, 


ington'’s Miniature Editions ‘ 
hb INT RODUCTION 
 180N' 3 [Bho on with the Communion 
Service annexed. With Portrait. 
Wilson’s (Bishop) Sacra Privata. Ditto. 
Andrews’s (Bishop) Devotions. Transla 


by rw Stanhope. With Portrait. 
A Companion to the Altar, extracted from 
Hele’s Offices of Devotion. rice 2 
he above are neatly and sere * 6d. it 
each, pene in black sheep; 2s. 6d. in black calf; 
print Churchyard, 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Cha 
‘and Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 


nifermly printed, 
: Re and 4+ 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


—______ 
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Just imported, price 6s. 
NACH de G@OTHA, 1833. 


| 
| 
Dulau and Co. de ware epqaace, af) 


—_— 


see 


a 2 vols. ‘Bre. price! Mie. boa 
HE REMAINS of W ILLIAM 
PHELAN, D.D. With a Bi hical Memoir, 
By JOHN, Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 
Printed for — Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row; and 
hn Cochran, 108, Str. 


re ail 8vo. 2d edition, ‘enviched with much Original 
Matter, price.l4s. boards, 


ROFESSOR LEE’S GRAMMAR of the 
HEBREW LANGUAGE, comprised in a Series of Lec- 
ies; compiled from the best Authorities, and drawn principally 
from Oriental Sources. Designed for the Use of Students in the 
ie 
Taste Professor Lee is preparing for publication a Hebrew 
and English Dictionary, in | large vol. 8vo. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


“Tay In2 eels: ‘Bvo. ‘pilor 24s. beards, 


SCRIPTURE COMMENTARY on the 


Book of Genesis and the Gospel acpeeting to St. Mat- 
comprising the Sacred Text of these Books, with the most 
a Marginal ferences annexed to each Clause of each 
Vase, in the Words of Scripture. 
By the Rev. CHARLES LAMBERT COGHLAN, D.D. 
Vicar of Kilcaskin, in the Diocese of Ross. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 28%. boards, 
NESSAY upon NATIONAL 
CHARACTER; being an Inquiry into some of the 
pincipal Causes which contribute to form and modify the Cha- 
noterof Nations in the state of Civilisation. 
By the late RICHARD C ri¥y f nang Esq. 
F.R.S.L. and KE. M.R.I. 

«What a noble legacy for a man to we behind him! In 
these volumes are garnered the labours of a life—a life of profound 
investigation and of immense know ledge, digested by a singularly 
der and contemplative mind. It isa work put forth, too, in the 
noblest spirit of literature—that which looks to the future, and 
builds up, not a palace for self to dwell in, but a noble and en- 
daring monument for the instruction of ages yet to come.’ 
Literary Gazette, Jan. 14, 1832. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


ra 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. boards, 


ELIFE and PONTIFICATE of SAINT 

PIUS the FIFTH. Sub R 
Historic Deduction of the Episcopal Oath “of Allegiance to rh 
Popeinthe Church of Rom 

By the Rev. JOSEPH MENDHAM, M.A. 
Also, by the same Author, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
The Literary Policy of the Church of Rome, 

ehibited in an Account of her Damnatory Catalogues or Indexes, 
both Prohibitory and Expurgatory; with various Lilustrative 
Extracts, Anecdotes, and Remarks. 

aaars for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 





ie 4 large vols. 8vo. price 2. 2s. boards, 


~ 
ISTORY PHILOSOPHICALLY 
ony Sabre rg from the Fal! of the Roman Empire 
wthe French Revo! 
By GEORGE MILLER, D.D. M.R.I.A. 
Formerly wellow, 08 Trinity College, Dublin. 

“What N i for the laws of Europe, 
Dr. Miller has done for its 1 history. We know of no text-book 
which would be more essential to the college lecturer, no general 
view of facts which is likely to be more valuable to the student, 
id no elucidation of the mysterious ways of Providence which 
bie to be more gladiy welcomed by the Christian.”—Literary 





E This is a work of very considerable research, much philoso- 
phical acumen, and great utility.”—Gentleman’s Magazine, Sep- 


Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternciter Row. 
In3 vols. small 8vo. with 
Maps, price 18s. boards, 
| rAioL a 
By JOSIAH CONDER, 
Author of the ** Modern Traveller.” 
“Conder’s ‘ Italy’ will in future be he teawelling, qumenaion of 
(ery man bent upon a th of th 
land. He is the best compiler of the day, and this is no smail 
Male. Mr. Conder is also the compiler of the ‘Modern Travel- 
‘ety the best and completest geographical and descriptive work 
s e."—Spectator, April 1831. 
esincerely congratulate the public upon the appearance of 
vuayenien really is an accurate and complete account of mo- 
tem Ttaly."”—Asiatic Journal, May 1831. 
Tn 90 vols. 18mo. with 120 peeesntl other Engravings, 
ards, 
The Modern Traveller, containing a Descrip- 
‘ion, Geographical, Historical, and Topographical, of the various 
“untries of the Globe, compiled from the latest and best Autho- 
on Edited by Josiah Conder. 
The various Countries may be had separate, price 5s. 6d. 
“No per vol. boards. 
ame can be found in our language, or any other, equal to 
a the piace of the ‘ Modern Traveller.’”"—Literary Gazette, 
‘onder’s ‘ Modern Traveller’ is worth ali the libraries taken 
‘ogether,"— Fraser's Magazine, August 1831. 
dust for sons ROD 87, Paternoster Row. 


Plates and 


helliched 








. a 1 ‘wale rng price 10s, 6d. boards, 
THE LAST DAYS of OUR LORD'S 
Gusseeee™ a Course of Lectures delivered at Trinity 
et: the Kee. ‘WALTER F4RQUHAR HOOK, M.A. 
tebendary of Lincoin ; ; Vicar of the Parish of the Holy Trinity, 
Panettay sane and Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
inted for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row ; and 
John Cochran, 108, Strand. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, engraved by ogy after a 
Painting by Sir H. Raeburn, Maps, &c 


IFE of SIR DAVID BAIRD, Bart. | 
d with the Duke of Welli 
ton, the S emees of "Waller Lords Melville and Castlereag 
Sir John Moore, and other distinguished Characters. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street (late 
Colburn and Bentley). 





n 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


THE CON JUGATING DICTIONARY of 


all the FRENCH VERBS 
By LUCIEN DE RUDELLE. 
Dulau and Co. 37, Soho Square. 
rice 5s. in extra boar 
pHe ANTIQUITI ES “of GREECE. 
By the Rev. R. B. PAUL, M.A. 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 7 eed Oxford. 


Il. 
Also, price 6s, in extra boards, 

The Scripture Lexicon ; or, a Dictionary of 
above Four Thousand Proper Names of Persons and Places men- 
tioned in the Old and New Testament: divided into Syllables, 
with their Proper Accents. By Peter Oliver, LL.D. To which - 
added, a short Explanation of Obsolete Words, by the Rev. H. 
Cotton, D.C.L. Archdeacon of Cashel, and late Student of Christ 

Church. 


on 
Also, p 
A Short Explanation “of ‘Obsolete Words in 

our Version of the Bible, and wor” as are there used in a Pe- 
culiar or Uncommon Sense. By the Rev. H. Cotton, D. C.L 
Archdeacon of Cashel, and late Student of Christ Church. 

Oxford, Printed by 8. Collingwood, Printer to the Uni sant 
a by J. Vincent: and Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, 
London 


n@2 sols. 8v0. price Dee Guinea in boards, 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND to the REVOLUTION, 1688, 
By THOMAS VOWLER SHORT, B.D. 
Student of Christ Church, and Rector of Kings Worthy, Hants. 
* Mr. Short informs us in his preface, that these volumes were 
Pim up for his own use, and under a sense of the duty incum- 
bent on every clergyman to become intimately acquainted with 
our church history, especially those parts of it which immediately 
concern the formation of our articles, liturgy, &c. Weare inclined 
to think that students in divinity will find Mr. Short’s volumes 
very useful, in consequence of his having attended particularly to 
these matters.”— British Magazine, No. 
J. H. Parker, Oxford; J.,G.,and F. Rivington, London ; 
J. and J.J. Deighton, Cambridge. 
With Maps and Charts, 8vo. price 7. 
OURNA L of the ROYAL “GEOGRA. 
PHICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, Volume the Second, 
*,* A few Copies only of Volume the First now remain on Sale. 
John Murray, Albemarie Street. 


Price Six : Shillings, No. X 


THE! FOREIGN GUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Contents. 

Art. I. Chateaubriand’s Works—II. Italian Pulpit Eloquence ; 
State of Religion in Italy—I11. German Origin of the Latin Lan- 
guage—IV. Gouverneur Morris; Views of the French Revolu- 

tion, by an American Spectator—V. The Poets of Portugal, with 
translated Specimens—VI. French Novels—VII. Present Con- 
dition and Future Prospects of Steam Carriages—VIII. Sorelli’s 
Italian Translation of Milton’ ’s Paradise Lost—IX. Revolution of 
1830; Government of Louis Philip—X. M. Douville and the Fo- 
reign Quarterly Review—XI. Falk's Picture of Goethe—XII. 

uotze’s New tion of Wetstein’s Greek Testament—XLIL. 
Ranke on the Spanish Conspiracy against Venice, in 1618—XIV. 
The Russian Police-Spy in Poland—Miscellaneous Literary In- 
telligence, No. XX. from France, Germany, Italy, Russia, Swit- 
zerland, and Oriental Literature—List of the principal New 
Ww orks gebticnes on the Continent from July to October.—Index 
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Published by Treuttel and Wiirtz, and Richter, 30, Soho 
Square; and Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden; Treuttel and Wirtz, Paris and Strasburg ; and 
sold by Robert Cadell and Thomas Clark, Edinburgh; John 
Cumming, Dublin ; and by all respectable Booksellers in Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Continent, and America. 

This Number completes the Tenth Volume. A few complete 


ara 

Episcopal Church in India. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. price 11, 6s, boards, with a Portrait by Dean, 
and a Map, 


a0 Moet LIFE of the Right Rev. T. 
<n FANSHAW MIDDLETON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
alcutta. 
By the Rev. CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 
Professor in mes East India College, Hertfordshire, and late 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Printed for cz G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Pisce, Pall Mall. 
tn 1 thick vol. 18mo. the Ninth edition, with abe of Proper 
Names, price 7s. cloth boards; or strongly bound in roan and 
lettered, 7s. 6d, 


INSWORTH’S LATIN and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, ry Dr. DYMOCK, 

London : Printed for T. te, Cheapside; R. Grif. 
fin and Co. Glasgow ; Stilldcs, Brothers, Edinburgh; and J. Cum- 
mings and W. F. Wakeman Dubli 
In 1 thick vol. 18mo. the third edition, price 7s. in cloth boards, 

or strongly bound in roan and lettered, 7s. 6d. 


x x ’ 
EADOWS’ NEW FRENCH and 
ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, or 
the _ of Nugent’s, with many new words in general use, in 
Two ; French and English—English and French; exhi- 
biting th Ieenmasintion of the French in pure English sounds, 
the Parts of Speech, Gender of French Nouns, regular and irre- 
gular Conjunction of Verbs, Accent of English Words, List of 
fhe usual Christian and Proper Names, and Names of Countries 
and Nations. To which is prefixed, Principles of French Pro- 
nunciation, and an Abridged Grammar. 
y F.C. MEADOWS, M.A. of the University of Paris. 
London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, C — ye P R. Griffin 
and Co. Glasgow; Stitlies, Brothers, 
and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. boards, the 5th edition of 


CRITICAL and PRACTICAL 
ELUCIDATION — the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, 
and Ad of th and other Rites and Ce- 
remonies of the eke vn to “the Use of the United 
Church of England and Iretan: 
By the late SOHN SHEPHERD, M.A. 
inister of Pattiswick, Essex. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, Bt. Paul’ 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 21s. with Engravings, 
l RE’S DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY 
and MINERA LOGY, with a D. PRS. 
By ANDREW URE, M 
4th cities. with numerous I wee. 
London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, Ch 
and Co. Glasgow; Stillies, Brothers, Edinburgh; 


and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 





side; R. Griffin 
J. Cumming, 


The Gentry of England. 
A Companion to the Peerage and Baronetage. 
On the lst November was Ome elegantly printed in royal 
8vo. with the Armorial Ensigns of each Family a en- 
graved by Thompson, the First Part, price 7s. @d. of th 


ISTORY of the COMMON ERS of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, qualified by 
Landed Property to become Members of Parliament. 
By JOHN BURKE, E: 
Author of the Dictionaries of the Peerage and Baronetage, of 
the Extinct and Dormant Peerage, &c. 

The novelty and utility of this undertaking combine to invest 
it with no common claims to public attention. The highly in- 
fluential and extensive class to whom it refers have at present no 
work of reference exhibiting an entire and authentic account of 
their respective families, although it is obvious how large a 
share of interest attaches to such an object, both for the parties 
themselves, and for | all connected with them, by the ties either 
of alliance, fri P or political 
yo 

Those tlemen who may have 
make to the Editor, are requested tosend their letters eae 
free etgentege, addressed to Mr. Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough 


Street 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
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Sets of this Review may still be had from the 
Nos. I, to X. at 7s. 6d. each; XI. to XX. Gs. each; or the Ten 
Volumes, handsomely done uP in extra boards, price Six Pounds. 


Tu d with Two b iful Views of the Bridge of Sighs, 
Venice, and the Bernese Alps, engraved by W. and Edward 
Finden, from the Drawings of Turner, 

HE POETRY and PROSE WORKS of 
LORD BYRON. Now first collected and arranged, and 
illastrated with Notes, Biographical and Critical, by 
Sir Walter Scott Sir Egerton Brydges 
Francis Jeffrey Bishop Heber 
Professor Wilson Mr. Lockhart, &c. &c. 
In monthly volumes, uniform with the Waverley Novels. Fifus- 
trated with Engravings, and bound in cloth, price 5s. @ach. 
Vol. XI. just published, contains Manfred, 
Beppo, Mazeppa, Lament of Tasso, the Morgante Maggiore, 
Prophecy of Dante, Ode to Venice, and Occasional Pieces. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





4th edition, corrected and enlarged, i in n post Svo. ) price 6s. 
HE VETERINARY SURGEON’S 
MANUAL: a wy a ace to the Cure of all mania 
incident to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Dogs: with Rules for the 
Management of the Healthy Horse, Feeding, Stabling, Grooming, 
Shoeing, &c. The Healthy Treatment and Breedin 
and a Compendium of all V. eterinary Medicines. The whole 
being the resuit of as Years’ ex 
By JOHN RYDGE, 
Late Veterinary S: x oe in the Haneverian Horse. 
London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and 
R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow. 
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HE LIVES and EXPLOITS of CELE. 


BRATED BANDITTI and ROBBERS, in all Parts of 


the World. 
By CHARLES MACFARLANE, Esq. 
Author of “« Constantinople in 1829.” 
In 2 vols. embellished with . finely executed Engravings. 


Records of My Life. “By the late John Tay- 
lor, Bea. Author of “* Monsieur Tonson.” In 2 vols. 8vo. with 
ortrai 


Recollections of Mirabean. By Dumont. 
1 vol. 2d edition, !2s. 
«« This most amusing and instructive volume must undoubtedly 
take its place amongst the most valuable records.”—Quarterly 
Review. 


Iv. 

Lives of the Italian Pvets. By the Rev. 
Henry Stebbing, A.M. 2d edition, with ebtieiens Lives, includ - 
ing that of Ugo Foscolo. 3 vols. 

« Mr. Stebbing’s work is a very acceptable pomp not merely 
to English, but to European — "— Tim 


’ . ° we P 
Bacon’s Life of Vonncls I. 2d edition, with 
Additions, and a new Engraving from Titian. 2 vols. 8vo. 
‘A es full and animated — age of Francis, a most chival- 
‘ous monarch.”. erary Gax 
“Printed for Baward Bull, New’ Public Bg ng Library, 
Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. Z 


THE 


“PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE; 


CONS, STING OF THE DIVINE INSPIRATIONS OF THE GREATEST MASTERS, ARRANGED IN A 
Wea orote al SERIES, AND ENGRAVED BY FIRST ARTISTS OF THE DAY. 


Mode of Publication. 


I. The Pictorial History is to be published in Monthly Numbers, price One Shilling each (a limited impression is printed on 
India paper, price 2s. each), demy 4to. containing Two Plates in each Number. 
. At the suggestion of several Subscribers, an edition is also published in Parts, each Part containing Six subjects, price 3s.; 
or Proofs, on India paper, Gs. ; 
Numbers I. to IX. are now ready for delivery. 


The Publishers have much pleasure in laying before the public the following hizhly flattering testimonials of the press, &c. 

« A work so well starlet aot» not only to diffuse more widely the knowledge of the Bible, but to impress the contents of it more 
deeply upon the minds of young people, is entitled to the attention of every friend to religion.”—Extract from @ Letter of the Bishop 
of Nornich. 

Another cheap publication. Two prints upon Scripture subjects are here given from British masters, for one shilling. The 
design, at all events, is perfect. ‘e have Reynolds’ Holy Family; Stothard’s Jacob's Vision; two or three from Hamilton; and, it 
must be acknowledged, they afford most ishing evid of the 1 to which even an engraving at a low price may be 
carried. Our readers will be surprised as much as we were in this respect. The work deserves encouragement, and we have little 
doubt will find it."— Metropolitan Magazine. 

«* [bis work, announced in shilling and two-shilling Numbers, contains engravings from ad pictures, of 
Scriptural subjects, and is a very desirable companion to the reading of the Bible. The Holy Family, after Reynolds, and Jacob's 
Vision, after Stothard, form the first Number; Christ and the Woman of Samaria, after Hamilton, and Hagar and Ishmael, after 
Artaud, the second; Abigail before David, and the Departure of Hagar, the third; Jacob's First Sight of Rachael, and Christ stilling 
the » the last of these cheap illustrations before ug.”—Liferary Gazette. 











“ work, of which we have geen the first three Numbers, consists of illustrations of the Bible, from pictures by British artists. 
Two avings are ineach Number. They are carefully done; some of them possess extraordinary merit, and each pair costs only | 
le. This is indeed cheapness, and we hope it will be rewarded with an extensive sale.”—Morning Herald. 

“« These are good illustrations of Sc: apture subjects, taken from masters of acknowledged celebrity, and engraved with consider- 
able taste. They will, when leted, form an admirable series of Biblical embellishments.” —Evangelical Magazine. 

« ‘This work consists of engravings, from painti by the first masters, il! ive of the principal events of Holy Writ. It is 


om Pp igs by r 
published in mong}ly numbers, at a very low price; yet the plates have been got up in the first style. They will bind up with a 
quarto Bible; or, vith their approp panying ill ti in letter-press, form an elegant separate work, equally welcome 
to a religious » or to the mere lover of the arts.” — Weekly Dis, A. 
«* We are warm friends to spread a taste for art, es: ally as an aid to religion; this work proposes to furnish copies from the 
first masters; we have six before us—they are from Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hamilton, Artaud, &c.: there is great merit in the idea, 


it 
= we only do justice to the i ion of the publish in strongly ding it to the p of the public generally.”— 
Atlas. 























« ‘These are marvellous engravings for the price, and we hope the enterprise will succeed.”—British Magazine. 
London: Printed and Published by J. M‘Gowan, 16, Great Windmill Street; and sold by G. Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane, 
Paternoster Row; and Thomas Ireland, jun. South Bridge, Edinburgh. 


new edition, Svo. 6s. 6d. 
H REFORM. 
By a CHURCHMAN. 
i. Reform — II. Discipline—III. Law—lV. En- 


° VII. Public Service 
ffices—IX. Edifices—X. Property of the 


2d edition, price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth, ve 
ABLES of CHRONOLOGY and REGAL 
GENEALOGIES. 
By the Rev. 
Chaplain of H. 
“i By the same Author, 2d edition, 
Metrical Chronology, price 12s. 


A 

HURC 

Comprising— 
dowments—V. 


—VIILI. Liturgical f 
Church. ( oy 


RS 


Thermal Spr: 


T.H. HOWLETT, M.A. 
M. Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 





~® Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Also, 
Instruction in Reading the Liturgy. 8vo. 
price 9s. 


In 12mo. price 8s. 


Fi he Medicinal History, Origin. 
" ’ 


and Medicinal Effects, of Mineral and 


-EDITH GAIRDNER, M. 
tackwood, Edinburgh; and 
Strand, London. 


Messrs. Longman; and Rivingtons. 





} D. 
Printed ¢ T. Cadell, 


28. Gd. roan tuck, 
'TPHE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 
a Pocket-Book for 1833. 
Dublin: W. Curry, jun. and Co, ; and sold by Simpkin 
and Marshall, London. 


a New Work by the Author of the Eventful History ofthe 
Mutiny of the Bounty.” 
With a Portrait, price 5s. 
THE THIRTY-FIFTH No. of the 
FAMILY LIBRARY, containing the Life of Peter the 
By JOHN BARROW, Esq. F.R.S. . 
No. XXXVI. is nearly ready. It contains 


Six Months in the West Indies,” by Henry Nelson Coleridge. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ee —- - --— --—_ +--+ 
News Work by the Author of “* Darnley,” &c. 
Just publ by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
2 vols. small 8vo. price 15s. 
| F= RING of PEARLS. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 
Otterbourne ; or, the Karly Days of Hotspur. 
By the Author of «« Derwentwater.” jreat. 
“« Tt fell about the Lammas tide, 
When the muir-men win their hay, 
The doughty Earl of Douglas rode 
Into England to catch a prey.” 
Scott's Minstrelsy, candid 


T E QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCV. 


is published this day. 
gobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Int large and closely printed vol. 21s. boards; 22s. 6d. bound, 
{TEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT 
and OWNER’S MANUAL, containing general Infor- 
mation necessary for Owners and Masters of Ships, Ship-brokers, 
Pilots, and other Persons connected with the Merchant Service. 
20th edition, newly arranged and corrected to 1832-3. 
By J. STIKEMAN, 
Custom-House Agent, London. 
With Tables of Weights, Measures, Monies, &. 
By Dr. KELLY, Mathematical Examiner to the Trinity House. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


‘ IL 
The 4th Vol. of the English Translation of 
Madame Junot’s Memoirs, 
containing the 7th and 8th Vols. of the Paris edition. 
Ill. 


The Buccaneer. 
A Story of the Protectorate. 


By Mrs. 
«« Sketches of Irish Character,” &c. 


S. C, Hall, Author of 
3 vols. 
Iv. 
Visit to Germany and the Low Countries, 
in 1829, 30,31. By Sir A. 3. Faulkner. 2 vols. 


Vv. 
The History of Scotland, 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Robert 
Chambers, Author of “ The Picture of Scotland.” 2 small vols. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


In a few days will be peethes. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
the 3d edition of 

ERMON S. 

By THOMAS ARNOLD. 

Head Master of Rugby School, and 

Oriel College, Oxford. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Charchyard, 

ion ____and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


On the 15th of Ni ber will be p ‘art I. printed on 
Medium Drawing Paper, and on the Ist and 15th each suc- 
ceeding Month, until completed in Eleven Parts, price 4s. each 
Part EW or 8s. correctly colo 


ured, ofa 

W ATLAS of ENGLAND and 

WALES, consisting of a Set of large County Travelling 
Maps (size 17 la inches)~ divided into Hundreds, with the 
Cities, Towns, Villages, Roads, Rivers, Canals, &c. accurately 
laid down from the latest Surveys; and containing also the New 
District Divisions, Polling Places, Disfranchised and Enfran- 
chised s, &e. &c. ble to the Provisi of the Re- 
‘orm Bill: thereby exhibiting on the Map of each County both 
its Present and Former State of Parti 'y Rep i 





New and Cheap Edition, price Six Shillings. 
Complete in 1 vol. small 8vo. neatly bound and embellished, 
price 6s. with a New Introduction and Notes by the Author, 

A WRIE TOD D; 
or, the Settlers in the Woods. 
By JOHN GALT, Esq. 
Author of the “* Ayrshire Legatees,” &c. formin; 
2ist Vol. of the “ Standard Novels.” 
The next Vol. (to appear Dec. 1) will contain Mr. Godwin’s 
jar Story of” 


popu 
Fleetwood. 
With a New Introduction by the Author. 

Upwards of 20 vols. have appeared of this choice collection of 
Modern Fictions, including the most admired juctions o! 
Cooper, Miss Porter, Godwin, Mrs. Brunton, Sophia and Harriet 
Lee, &c. Such of the authors as are living have been indaced to 
revise their works, so that the present edition claims an advantage 
over every other. 

FC laints having reached the Publisher, from various 
quarters, of difficulty in procuring particular Numbers, he begs 
to state that sach have been reprinted, and that any volume may 
now be had se ly, 

Richard Bentley, 


D.D. 
g the late Fellow of 


hiiched 








amy Gs. 
ew Burlington Street (late Colburn 





~ "a few days, 
EMOIRS ¢ dr. BURNEY, a 
from Persone! Rescilelll ee from. Family Papers, and 
By his Dau ADAME D’ARBLAY. 
“ vgs &T- Boal raged 
Becket, an Historic ragedy ; other 
Poems. By the Rev, R, Cattermole. Be ys and 
* Also, in foalscap 8¥0, 
The Magdalen, and other Tales. 
Sheridan Knowles. 
Edward Moxon, 64, New Bond Street; A. Black, 
and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 


By James 
Edinburgh ; 





In the press, and wil! be ready in a few days, in 2 y 
with Eleven Maps and Plane, whom, 
~ 
HE tery of the GREEK REYVOLU 
n “4 ? 
TION, 
By THOMAS GORDON, F.R.S. 

“ The contest betwixt the Greeks and Turks bh 
many pens, that he who now ventures to write on thet hee nf 
and apparently exhausted subject, must begin by explai his 
reasons for travelling over a beaten road, to which he wadalies 
to attract public curiosity, since it is either satiated by Preceding 
narratives, or drawn away towards more recent and impertant 
transactions. These reasons may be summed up in a few words, 
That momentary interest which induced a number of persons 
hastily to publish what they had seen or heard in Greece existsno 
longer; but there is, and ever will be, a grave class of readers, 
loving truth more than novelty, and desirous of becoming ng 
quainted with the exact details of a revolution that must take its 
place in the history of the world. As yet there is nothing calcs. 
lated to satisfy their taste; for of the forty authors whom the 
struggle in Greece has called forth, three or four alone have any 
claims to accuracy, and their labours were confined to shert and 
isolated periods, and detached scenes of the war; neither are 
they always free from the influence of strong prejudices. Con. 
ceiving that a day would come when a work more connected, and 
written on a larger basis, will be acceptable to literary men, the 
author of the following pages has presumed to take upon himself 
the task of composing it; because, having served in the Greet 
army, and lived several years in close intimacy with the people of 
Hellas, he is indebted to the friendship of numerous individuals 
who bore a distinguished part in their country’s affairs, as well 
as to the kindness of his Philhellenic comrades, for authentic ma- 
terials, which are not likely either to survive the present genera 
tion, or to fall in the way of others. 

«« At the same time, he has thought it his duty carefully to pe. 
ruse all former publications on the topic of Greece, neitheraffect- 
ing to differ from his predecessors where they are correct, nor 
admitting any thing upon their authority, unless when assured 
of its exactitude by his own observations, or by collating oral and 
MS. evidence worthy of credit. His study, in short, has been, by 
clearing away exaggeration, rectifying errors and anachronisms, 
and supplying omissions, to represent the Greek Revolution as it 
really was."—Author's Preface. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 


In the month of December will positively be published, illustrated 
with a New Portrait, engraved by Lupton, from the original in 
the Bodleian at Oxford, 6 vol®. @vo. uniform with Gifford's 
Massinger and Ben Jonson, ‘2S 

HE PLAYS ap@ P of 
now first collect alogically arranged, and 

Text carefully collated and restored. With occasional Nove: 

Biographical and Critical, 

By WILLIAM GIFFORD, Be 
To which is prefixed, some Account of the Life of Shirley 
and his Writings, 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Messrs. Saunders and Otley have just ready for publication 
the following interesting Works:— 


EMOIRS of LOUIS the XVIIIth 
Written by HIMSELF. 


Il. 
Mr. Lodge's New Peerage for 1833. 


A work which corrects all errors of former works.” —Times. 


I 


Ill. 
Records -of Travels in Turkey, Greece, &c. 
and ofa Tour with the Capitan Pasha. By Adolphus Slade, By. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, Plates, 


Iv. 
Characteristics of Women. By Mrs. Jame 


son. sar etellibe 
« Two truly delightful volumes; the most charming 0! 
works of a charming writer.”—Black woo 


Vv. 
Bellegarde. A Canadian Tale. In 3 voli. 
post 8vo. 
VI. 
The Puritan’s Grave. 
By the Author of the “ Usurer’s Daughter.” 5 vols. post By, 


vil. 2 
Golden nds; containing the Bracelet, 
the Locket, and the Signet Ring. ‘ 
Public Subscription Library, Conduit Street. N 
°.* this extensive Establishment, the perusat of all - 
Publications, English and Foreign, may be obtained in Town 
Country. Terms on application. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPFS, 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington 0! 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, OX F 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; at 
Edinburgh; Smith and Son, D. Robertron, @ 4 1 fet 
and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Agent J 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 
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